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CHAPTER I. 

THE WEDDING. 

'Lambkin, lambkin, peeping 
Bound the corner of the hill ; 
Shepherd, shepherd, sleeping, 
Sleep lazy shepherd still ; 
Sleep away and sleep away 
All the night of Monday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday.' 

It was a tumble-down, odd-looking house in which 
Antoine lived, just the kind of house one might 
expect to see in Magic Land. It had steep, wide, 
stone stairs outside, two broken wooden doors — one 
below, one above, and a small window shoved quite 
away into a corner, with jalousies that were kept 
almost always shut. 
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Perhaps the jalousies were left shut to keep the 
hot rays of the sun out, but more likely it was 
because there was nobody left in the house to open 
them ; for Antoine's mother was dead, and he was 
a very little boy living all alone with his father — 
such an old father too he was — much too old, 
one would think, looking at him, to be Antoine's 
father. Stop, did I say that Antoine's mother was 
dead ? no, she was not dead, only gone away. You 
shall hear at once all the truth about Antoine's 
mother. She was a Fee. Because this was Magic 
Land you know, the kind of place where dwarfs 
and fairies and giants live, river-maidens and 
little fire-sprites. Yes, just that, only the par- 
ticular Magic Land of which I am speaking was 
situated at some distance from your country, children ; 
in sweet, far-off, sunny, southern regions, and its 
inhabitants were distinguished by other names than 
those with which you are familiar. River-spirits, 
for example, were there called Dracs instead of 
Undines and Nixies, whom you have often heard of; 
Fairies and Trolls were spoken of as Fees or Fadas, 
which names denoted the mountain and wood spirits 
as well as beautiful winged little flower creatures. 
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Then there were in this Magic Land two kinds of 
dwarfs, called Lutins and Follets ; but Lutins were 
also sometimes enchanted animals and sometimes 
fire-sprites. Now you will understand all that we 
are talking about. 

In Magic Land, as you know, children often have 
fSe-fethers, or f<Se-mothers ; sometimes something 
very different and not good, that is Lutin, or 
Drac fathers and mothers ; but Antoine's was a 
f<Se-mother. It happened in this way. When 
Antoine's father was a young man — that was an 
immense number of years ago, — as he was one 
evening leading his sheep home from the plain 
to the mountains, he somehow lost his way ; he 
never could understand how, because he really 
knew every step of the way which led from the 
mountains to the plain, and from the plain to the 
mountains, since he travelled over it every morning 
and evening during the short winter months. 

But so it fell out that on this particular evening 
he did lose it, and what was worse, after he had 
climbed two or three peaks, and looked round him 
on every side, he discovered to his dismay that he 
had lost his sheep as well ; not one could he see 

B % 
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anywhere, the whole flock had disappeared. This 
was worse, as I said, than losing himself; and 
he had no longer any doubt that some ill-natured 
Follet or Lutin had waylaid and robbed him. He 
was much afflicted, and as by this time the stars 
were shining high and bright in the sky, he drew 
his long mud-coloured cloak over his head, crept 
under the shelter of a huge stone, and fell asleep. 

All night long he dreamed uneasy dreams to that 
odd unfinished tune of the little mountain sprite, 
' who kept singing as the mountain sprites always 
do on starry nights: 'Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, — Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday,' over and 
over again, dreaming, dreaming all the time, and 
wishing so that he could finish — ' Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, — Thursday, Friday, Saturday.' But he 
never could and he never did. 

In the morning, however, the mountain sprite 
left off singing, and hid himself amongst the wild 
lavender bushes, then the poor bewildered shepherd 
awoke with such a pleasant start in the silence ; 
but the first thought he had upon opening his eyes 
was that he had lost his sheep. 'Alas! alas!' 
he said to himself, and drew a deep breath and 
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heaved a heavy sigh, and sent a long searching 
glance up the side of the rosy hill. Then he did 
start indeed, for what do you think he saw? his 
sheep — coming, winding down the road towards 
where he lay. Yes, he was after all lying just 
beside the road that he thought he had lost the 
night before, and the sheep that he had lost too 
were all there coming, coming one after another, 
soft, little white dots, round the corner, and amongst 
them, gently keeping the wanderers together from 
side to side, a pretty, soft-eyed mountain girl, with 
a large hat shading her eyes from the rising sun, 
spinning as she went, and singing as gaily as a 
morning breeze. 

One needs not to say that the shepherd fell in 
love with that beautiful maiden, and, the region 
being all so full of enchantment as I told you, he 
was able to speak so skilfully to her and to charm 
her so with little songs and mountain posies which 
he gathered and gave to her from time to time, 
that before they reached the foot of the hill she 
had consented to become his wife. So without 
more ado they stopped by the wayside at the little 
church of St. Antoine, whose doors are always 
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open, where they found the priest just finishing his 
morning mass, and, what was strange, a gold wed- 
ding ring lying upon the altar all ready. The 
priest read the marriage service over them at once, 
as if he had been expecting them to come ; and the 
little white sheep crowded together and peeped in 
at the church door, and formed a long white pro- 
cession afterwards, as if they had been so many 
bridesmaids. 

It was the prettiest mountain wedding imagin- 
able. One would never think that Antoine's old 
father had been that Bridegroom, but then it was 
many many years ago, and the fSe-wife had gone 
away since then and every thing was quite dif- 
ferent. 

As soon as the wedding procession had left the 
church, the priest was surprised by seeing seventy 
golden pieces lying on the altar. 'That must be 
some rich nobleman marrying in disguise,' he said 
to himself, 'or perhaps even a king,' and he ran 
out at the church door to look after the newly- 
married pair. They and the sheep behind them 
were all winding down the hill towards the plain 
when the priest looked out, and he saw what the 
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shepherd could not see, nor any one else, but he 
could, because he was a holy man, you know ; fur- 
tive little clouds all clustering round the fee-wife's 
head, and flashes of lightning playing amongst 
them. Then he knew that something very strange 
attended this wedding, but he said nothing; only 
the golden pieces he dared not touch, fearing they 
might be fSe-money, so he wrapt them carefully 
together and laid them in a hollow place under an 
old tombstone : after this he went his way ponder- 
ing to himself and thanking God that he had at 
least read holy words over the pair, for he was a 
kind-hearted man and believed that all were God's 
creatures, F£es as well as men. 

Besides, he was not quite sure about this one 
being a ~F6e. The shepherd did not know it for 
years and years after this time, but he and his f<Se- 
wife lived, ahl so happily together, and all kinds 
of good luck came to them. In the first place, the 
very day after their marriage, Pirou, that was the 
shepherd's name, sold all his sheep at the half- 
yearly fair of Grasse for so much money that he 
was able to buy a nice little piece of land with it. 

Pirou's property was situated in a small fertile 
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valley between the mountains and the plain, and con- 
sisted of a vineyard terracing the slope of one of its 
hills, a good plot of ground at the foot, upon which 
a substantial house was standing, with a group of 
orange trees in front, and a brisk little river running 
close by. Somewhat further down the valley an 
olive orchard, some quince and fig trees, and four 
or five healthy flower fields. This was a good pro- 
perty in those parts for a young man to start life* 
with ; it gave him oil for cooking his dinner and 
to burn in the lamp of an evening, wine to drink, 
and besides, flowers and olives and figs to sell. And 
his good luck never stood still ; nobody in all the 
country round had such olive years as he had, such 
bunches and bunches of grapes all up the terraced 
hill, or such fields of roses, violets, and tube-rose. 
All his orange blossoms and flowers fetched a double 
price at the perfumery houses, and in all the neigh- 
bourhood his olives and his grapes were known and 
eagerly sought after. 

In consequence he became continually richer and 
richer as years went on, and though he had a 
great many, children, neither he, nor they, nor his 
good wife ever wanted for anything. It was wonder- 
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fill what work she got through, indeed the villagers 
used to say that she was the cause of all her hus- 
band's wealth ; and so she was, although in a way 
that neither he nor they had any idea of. 

However that might have been, it is certain that 
she always rose before daylight, fed the poultry, 
swept the house, lit the fire, and prepared the break- 
fast before the lazy neighbours had shaken themselves 
free from their morning dreams. On market days 
she never failed to be the first under that row of 
trees in front of the sea where the busy selling and 
buying went on every week, summer and winter, in 
the little sunny southern town. There she sold first 
and bought first, coming home again well laden in 
the early afternoon with useful household things, 
her basket on her head, her distaff in her hands, 
singing as she walked along. She spun and mended, 
toiled and earned and saved, and what was stranger 
still, was never tired, never ill, and never grew old. 
In consequence, as I said, Pirou and his wife became 
constantly richer and richer, and they bought more 
and more land until at last all the valley belonged 
to them, from the crowning group of fir and walnut 
trees at its head, slope below slope all down to the 
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open plain on which the village stood, about a mile 
away, and who can say but that all the plain too 

would not presently have belonged to them if 

something had not happened. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE OLD DRAC. 

* O ! once there was an old man 
With fingers long, 
An old man, an ugly man, 
Bony and strong — 

Hunted all the rubbish heaps for pieces of gold, 
Found a gold star in the river once I am told/ 

It was not possible that such good fortune could 
befell one man without others becoming jealous of 
him; and amongst the inhabitants of this valley 
there were two men, brothers-in-law, Rouge and 
Roque by name, both of whom were of very jealous 
dispositions : they were besides exceedingly covetous, 
and would have liked above all things to be as rich 
as Pirou was, without, however, taking much trouble 
in order to become so. 

Rouge and Roque, as I said, lived in the valley, 
but they went every day to work at an oil-mill 
which they rented of a nobleman called Count 
Raymond, and which stood on the banks of an 
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enchanting little stream that ran through a neigh- 
bouring valley. Now just about the place where the 
mill stood, this valley, whose name was the Vallee 
Riante, narrowed into a ravine, gloomy and grand to 
behold; the stream became deeper, darker, more 
rapid, more noisy, as it entered this ravine, and the 
clatter of the mill wheels added to the noise. Here 
Rouge and Roque came to work every day ; it was 
close to the Valley of Magic, Antoine's Valleys where 
their houses were ; only a narrow, fir-crowned ridge 
of hill divided the two. 

Now I must tell you that this was a dangerous 
place for any men to pass so much of their lives 
in, because the stream, as everybody knew, was 
the home of a powerful and wicked Drac. It 
can never be good to live near Dracs, they are 
so very deceitful and so very strong. This Drac 
was one of the worst sort ; he lived in his wide, 
high, gloomy river caverns, some way further down 
the stream, but he haunted the whole ravine as well 
as the Vallee Riante above. He walked about in 
the form of a man sometimes; this is what Dracs 
can do, for they steal the forms of men and put 
them cunningly on, and walk about in rivers and 
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in deep, deep pools. He was fond of Count 
Raymond's oil-mill, and used to sit for hours 
watching how the wheels turned, touching and 
tugging at them now and then with his long, 
dripping hands. 

I cannot say that he took much notice of Rouge 
and Roque; I don't know that he even cared to 
make them wickeder than they were : but being 
constantly in his company, as I said, they could 
not help hearing the bad words that dropped out 
of his mouth and rattled along the stony river-bed. 
Sometimes he sent horrid thick spray out of his 
nostrils into the air, darkening the whole ravine. 

One morning when Rouge and Roque came, as 
it happened, rather late to their work, they found 
the Drac there before them, sitting on the top of 
the largest mill-wheel, in a tremendous passion. 
O ! he was going on : I don't think you can 
imagine anything like it. He was throwing small 
pieces of money into the river, dashing them 
against the stones, and calling each one, as it 
wriggled away inside a water-ring, by some dread- 
ful name or other. Rouge and Roque stood still 
in dismay half-way down the little, steep path 
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above the mill, and watched. What could he be 
about ! Had he been helping himself to their little 
stores, they wondered, and was he making away 
with them in this manner ? Their very teeth chat- 
tered at the sight of the Drac's rage, at first; but 
by-and-bye they got used to it, and at last were 
not afraid to run down to the mill and prepare for 
their day's work. 

But still the Drac was sitting upon the wheel, 
and they dared not ask him abruptly to get off, so 
for the first time in their lives they entered into 
conversation with him. 

' What are you throwing your money away for ? ' 
said Rouge ; ' I thought you were fond of money.' 

' So I am,' said the Drac, sputtering them all 
over with water in his rage ; ' so I am.' 

'What do you throw it away for, then, and 
what makes you so angry?' 

c I am so angry,' answered the Drac, e because I 
went to market this morning, early — oh ! so early — to 
Cannes by the Sea, to do my marketings profitably 
before all the people crowded in, but I could sell 
nothing and take in nobody because of that woman 
from the Valley over there, who was in before me, 
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and had bought and sold and got the best of every- 
thing, all for her family, so mine must go off badly 
to-day, and I have no savings to put into my 
money-bag.' 

'Then you're sillier still,' said Roque, 'to throw 
away the little you've got. Why don't you put 
those pieces at least into your money-bag ?' 

'That's just what I'm doing,' said the Drac; 
'the river is my money-bag.' 

' Was it Pirou's wife/ asked Rouge, ' who got 
to market before you?' 

' Yes/ said the Drac ; ' oh ! how I hate her. 
She's always getting there before me : at this rate 
I shall never grow rich.' 

' Nor we either,' said Rouge and Roque together ; 
1 we shall never grow rich; always Pirou and his 
wife; they buy up all the land, they sell all their 
produce, they get all the cheap marketings; no- 
body ever will get rich in all the country round 
as long as they are in it.' 

' Or — until their luck fails/ screamed the Drac, 
lifting his arms high in the air, and giving one 
tremendous leap upwards before he splashed into 
his deep, deep pool. 
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Oh ! what a lot of water-rings he made, and what 
a great pound he gave his head against that big 
stone at the corner; Rouge and Roque thought he 
must have broken or cracked it at least, but they 
didn't see any blood about, only waves spreading 
and spreading, and then they heard the echo three 
or four times say, € Until their luck fails/ and they 
thought over these words the whole day. 



CHAPTER III. 



NEW YEAR'S EVE. 



'He drew his few poor rags about him 
And slipt away from sight, 
He must have found it very cold 
Out in the starry night! 
Whether he wandered forth to sea, 
Or climbed the bare hill-side — 
I cannot tell, since none told me : 
We know he died.' 

At sunset they shut up the mill and began to 
climb the steep path homewards, and the water 
sputtered about the stones in the gathering dark- 
ness, ' Until their luck fails ; ' as they climbed higher 
and higher the sound of the words followed them 
right up to the top of the hill. There they turned 
and looked down before descending on the other 
side, and they saw the Drac sitting upon the wheel 
again, and from all sides of the ravine, amongst 
the dark, slim, pine trees, the Wood-Fadas, the 
Hill-Fadas, and the Water-Fadas, gathering and 
gathering and gathering. 
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Yes. Because this was New Year's Eve. Perhaps 
you have not been told that in Magic Land on New 
Year's Eve it happens — that the Church bells ring ? 
No ; not in Magic Land, but that all the Fadas from 
hither and thither after sunset gather and gather 
and go about in crowds and make visits. 

At midnight, just about the time when the Holy 
Bells ought to begin to ring, they come stealthily 
into houses, into all the houses, in by the front 
door, which the country people leave unlatched 
upon that night for the Fadas' sakes, holding in 
their hands the two most wonderful things in the 
whole world, one in the right hand, the other 
in the left. They go straight into the houses, up 
to the chief sitting room, and there, if the people 
of the house are wise, knowing people, the Fadas 
are sure to find a nice little supper laid out waiting 
for them. The better and tidier the supper is the 
better pleased they are, and according to their 
entertainment they leave behind them, in place of 
what they have eaten, a gift, from the right hand 
if they are pleased, from the left hand if they are 
angry: if from the right, all goes well in that 
household for the whole year; if from the left— 
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Alas! alas! O, the powerful, fateful F&s! But 
then it is too stupid of any one knowing all this 
beforehand not to have a good supper ready on 
New Year's Eve. 

You may be sure that Pirou's wife always 
had. But you will say this was unnecessary 
for Pirou's wife because she was a F6e herself, and 
you are right, she was a F6e and a very powerful 
one — Esterelle herself indeed, Fada of the Sea Alps. 
But then you must remember that it was always 
upon the cards, as people say, that a still more 
powerful F6e than herself might come — a Precipice 
F£e, let us imagine, or the Fee of the Saut-du- 
Loup— so, like a wise Fada, she was always ready. 
Rouge and Roque knew this well, they felt quite 
certain that on this particular New Year's Eve 
which I am speaking of, Esterelle would have the 
dearest little supper spread in plenty of time, at a 
quarter before twelve o'clock. So they made a plan. 

I wish you could have seen them laying those 
two wicked heads of theirs together. One wicked 
head lying anywhere is bad enough to look at; 
but when one sees two laid together, it is some- 
thing dreadful. Rouge's and Roque's heads were 

C % 
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both wicked, and a dreadful plan came out of them. 
Now you must know that at home they had seven 
cats : L6onie, Rouge's wife, was fond of cats, and I 
am sorry to say it was not the best sort of cats that 
she was fond of; she liked prying, mischievous cats, 
and she kept these seven on purpose to find out all 
her neighbours' secrets. 

Rouge and Roque knew the minute they 
thought of those cats how their wicked plan 
might be carried out, and directly they got near 
home they called out to L6onie in the loud, harsh 
tones they always used, not to give the cats any 
supper. Leonie dared not disobey, and the poor 
cats walked about mewing and mewing most dole- 
fully all the time that these wicked men were 
feasting. It was sad to hear them, and if Esterelle 
had not been upstairs at the far side of her house 
just then with almost all the Valley children gathered 
round her listening to her New Year's Eve story, I 
am sure she would have contrived to give them 
something to eat. Sut she did not hear, and as soon 
as Rouge and Roque had finished eating they ordered 
Leonie to bring the seven cats to them all tied up 
together in a bag. 
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It was difficult to catch the cats, who were 
fierce and strong, and this was why Rouge and 
Roque told L6onie to catch them instead of doing 
it themselves. L6onie enticed the poor creatures 
by means of a cup of milk which she made believe 
to put into the bag, but which in reality she hid 
in the baby's cradle, for she dared not allow the 
cats to taste even a single drop of it. When they 
were all safely in and the string drawn Rouge took 
the bag and hung it up in a dark woodshed outside, 
and then these two cruel men went to bed. L6onie 
set out the Fadas' supper as well as her means would 
allow, and then she went to bed, taking care to leave 
the front door open. 



CHAPTER IV. 

f£es at supper. 

'Peter was the boy for spying, 
Into mother's cupboards prying, 
Once alack! he did begin 
To peer inside the Ogre's Inn ; 
Quickly that Ogre found him out, 
Spying, prying all about; 
Out of window stretched his hand, 
And picked him up where he did stand; 
Twisted his hair round swivels nine, 
And kept him for a swinging sign. 
Just now there's not an Inn completer 
Than the Hostel of the " Swinging Peter 
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Very soon all the people in that little group of 
houses about the orange trees were fast asleep, all at 
least but F6e Esterelle, who was only asleep in Fee- 
fashion, that is to say with one eye and one ear open. 
Now I must tell you about the supper which she had 
laid ready for the Fadas. It was in the long, upper 
room of hers and Pirou's house, the room whose one 
window opened upon the orange trees, so that putting 
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your hand out you could gather the white sweet 
blossoms or the golden fruit. 

There was not anything very pretty inside 
the room, but then the outside and the orange- 
tree window made up for that. In spring a 
nightingale came and built in that orange tree, 
and sang all night from amongst the glossy 
leaves, but it was not spring time on this night 
which I am writing about ; it was cold New Year's 
Eve— the Fadas' night — and Esterelle had laid 
upon the long supper table, covered with a snow- 
white cloth, this little supper — chestnut-soup, a 
whole rabbit stewed in oil and stuffed with garlic 
and wild thyme, a dainty dish of little birds, a loaf 
of bread, a bottle of wine, an open gourd tartlet 
flavoured with juniper and pine berries, a saucerful 
of sugared violets, and, piled up in the middle of 
the table, a heap of spider-like cakes mixed with 
the juice of orange flowers. 

Nothing could be more perfect or more to 
the Fadas' taste than such a little supper was ; 
Esterelle knew this well, and she lay by her hus- 
band's side in perfect content sleeping, but, as I said 
before, in Fee-fashion only, waiting for the moment 
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before twelve o'clock, when, as was her yearly cus- 
tom, she should rise from her bed and glide forth 
into the supper room to meet her kindred guests. 
Pirou knew nothing of this custom of his wife's, 
because he was always fast asleep long before the 
arrival of the magic hour. 

Meanwhile Rouge and Koque had risen from their 
beds and were whispering together outside Pirou's 
house in the dark night. One wonders that they 
were not afraid ; to be out on any dark night mates 
one's heart beat a little, but on the Fadas' night — I 
don't think I should like to be abroad : certainly not 
in the dark alone. Rouge and Roque were together, 
so that neither of them was alone ; no, but then they 
were so exactly alike in their wickedness that it was 
almost the same thing. 

They stood under the orange trees for a moment 
or two with the sack of cats between them, whis- 
pering, and the leaves of the trees whispered over 
head ; but even that did not turn them from their 
purpose ; on the contrary, it hastened them in accom- 
plishing it : they knew that when the leaves of 
orange trees whisper together on New Year's Eve the 
Fadas are not far distant. Rouge therefore quickly 
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wound his arms round the trunk of the largest tree 
and climbed up to the middle branch, from which 
he could easily reach to the sitting room window; 
then Roque handed up the sack to him, and Rouge 
unfastening the string poured the seven cats in at 
the open window— seven famishing cats upon the 
very supper table of the expected guests. 

Of course they intended that the cats should eat up 
all the supper before the Fadas arrived, and that in 
consequence the terrible Fadas should leave behind 
them under Pirou's roof their new year's left hand 
gift. It was, as you see, a shockingly wicked plan, 
wickedly carried out, and the chuckling of these 
bad men as they hurried away to their homes, for 
they were a little afraid of meeting the Fadas after 
all, was shocking to hear. 

But, as I said before, Esterelle was asleep only in 
Fada-fashion ; now she always heard the clock strike 
twelve on New Year's Eve one minute before it 
struck, but this year she heard it Jive minutes before, 
so that she was already in the supper room before 
Rouge had poured the cats in at the window. 

Therefore as they came in, hurrying skurrying cat 
over cat, she looked at them with her fee fascinating 
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eyes ; cat by cat she caught the glance of each one, 
and from the first moment that she did so they 
could not look away from her again. Ah ! she was 
a sight to see, but I don't think it was exactly for 
her beauty the cats cared. She wore her Fada form 
that night, very tall, delicate, stately, and young. 
O ! so splendid in her magic dress of soft blue mist 
with a girdle of mountain flowers all woven together. 
But it was only her eyes the cats looked at, and, as 
I said before, they could not look away from them. 
Her eyes were like deep blue water that one cannot 
see to the bottom of, with sunbeams dancing up 
from the depths of them. 

Now, as the cats were obliged to look into those eyes, 
it followed as a matter of course that they could not 
look at the supper, and so they did not see it; perhaps 
they smelt it. Yes, it is very likely that they did smell 
it. I cannot say, but this I know that they only 
looked at Esterelle, and that they all carefully picked 
their way across the table without disturbing a single 
dish, then quietly leaped down and sat in a circle 
round the great Fe*e, looking into her eyes. 

It embarassed Esterelle a little having to hold the 
cats in this suspense, but it was better than letting 
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them eat the Facias' supper, and she hoped she 
should be able to welcome her guests politely with 
as much of her beautiful eyes as she could spare 
from the seven intruders. And so she did ; and 
the quick-footed, light-footed and winged Fees came 
crowding in, some in by the windows, some in at 
the doors, crowding and crowding. O, so wonder- 
fully beautiful to see, with gleaming dewy jewels 
in their hair, with star-bespangled dresses, and some 
of them with crowns made from fragments of the 
rainbow which they had stolen out of a thunder- 
cloud. I never saw anything half so pretty in all 
my life, and I am sure you never did. 

Esterelle had seen it every New Year's Eve, and 
generally with a lighter heart than upon this evening 
which I am describing. Just then she felt a little 
afraid, and, as I said before, a good deal embarassed. 
Her manners were perfect however, so that not one 
of her guests suspected her trouble, and everything 
went on most happily until the Fee of the Saut- 
du-Loup swept into the room. She wore a wolfs skin 
across her shoulders, and came, as she always did, 
upon a dun-coloured cloud which had two yellow 
green horns in front, looking something like what 
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the young moon looks before a storm. The FadVs 
emerald reins glittered across the horns of the cloud 
and clanked as she fluttered and drew them in 
passing over the orange tree through the window, 
and a small blast of the mistral shook itself from 
under her mantle into the room. 

Unfortunately one of the cats sneezed as this 
happened, and a chill ran through the whole 
assembly. Esterelle did not lose her presence of 
mind, however, but greeted the Fada most cordially, 
and pressed her to eat — rabbit and birds and chest- 
nuts — which she did, and the feast went on as if 
nothing had happened. But alas! something had 
happened — the cat's sneeze had awakened Pirou. 

Pirou started, turned in his bed, called for 
Esterelle, and finding her gone was much afraid. 
Pirou did not know why he felt so much afraid : 
you would have felt the same if you had been 
in his place. Pirou was afraid because the house 
was full of Fees; he did not know it, he had 
even forgotten in the hurry of waking up that 
it was New Year's Eve. I cannot describe to you 
with what a start he had awoke. You were perhaps 
never awakened from a sound, happy, healthful sleep 
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by the sneeze of a cat ; well, wait until you are, 
and then you will know what Pirou felt. 

He crept out of bed, and groped along the dark 
passage leading from the bedroom to the chief sitting 
room where the Fadas were. The door was shut between 
the passage and the room, but there was a large crack 
down the side, and Pirou saw the light through, and 
he went on and on, close to the crack and — peeped 
in — O, Pirou ! in upon the Fadas' feast. If he had 
dropped down in a dead faint I should not have been 
surprised, but he did not — only his eyes grew very 
round and big, and his teeth chattered and his knees 
shook, for he knew that it was unlawful for a human 
being to look upon Fadas at supper. Still he looked 
and looked, and what kept him looking in such sur- 
prise was that he saw Esterelle there. Yes, Esterelle 
herself, and, as he could plainly see now, Esterelle 
was a Fada amongst the Fadas. Had he been all 
those years married to a Fee then, and had he never 
known it? Pirou could hardly believe his eyes or 
his reason, and at last in a sort of tumult of the 
senses not to be described he turned to retrace his 
steps. 

Just as he turned he caught these words, 
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dropped by the Saut-du-Loup Fee, as she also 
turned and prepared to sweep out of the room. 
Looking at Esterelle she said, c Open eyes in stark 
surprise, through chattering lips the trouble slips— 
remember.' Esterelle became as pale as death, for 
she understood only too well that this was a warning 
of trouble to come ; it was in fact because the Great 
Fada had seen Pirou's large, round, wondering, human 
eyes that she said it ; and it all led to trouble, as 
you will see. Pirou, as I said, caught the words and 
noted his wife's sudden paleness, and on his bed, to 
which he returned shivering, he lay pondering over 
these things a long while. 



CHAPTER V. ' 

GONE AWAY. 

'Seven little wee children all in a row, 
Crying for a bit of bread, wanting mother so.' 

It was some time before Esterelle returned to him, 
for when all the Fadas were gone she staid to feed 
the cats. Now perhaps you have never yourself 
tasted food which Fadas have left after feasting, or 
have seen anybody who had, and you do not know 
what happens when people or cats do taste it. 
Listen, and you will know. 

All the cats ate heartily, for they were very 
hungry ; well, whilst they were eating, three of 
them became suddenly wild and savage. Their 
eyes glared and rolled, their claws grew to an 
enormous size, they yelled fearfully, and at last 
leaped out into the night, howling and scampering 
over the hills to join the wicked Lutins and 
owls and wild night creatures, with whom they 
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lived ever after ; three of the others grew suddenly 
to be so exceedingly beautiful that you could not 
have known them again, and they were as mild and 
modest as they were beautiful ; but the seventh cat 
became possessed by magic. That means a great 
many things, more than I can say ; but first she 
became quite white, she moved about noiselessly, she 
understood human language, she lived without 
eating and drinking, she ( never died. Her name 
henceforth was Dame Blanche, and by that name 
she became known to all the country round. 

Esterelle went to bed. She knew nothing of 
Pirou's midnight ramble, and was just settling her- 
self to sleep reflecting that after all every f<Se from 
the greatest to the least had left her right hand gift 
upon the table, when Pirou startled her by these 
words, i Esterelle,' he said, ' art thou really the great 
F6e Esterelle of the Mountain, who hast lived with 
me and been my wife all these years?' Then 
Esterelle knew what the Fada of the Saut-du-Loup 
had meant, and she exclaimed, ' Alas, Pirou I was 
it thou, then? Didst thou look upon the Fadas' 
feast V Pirou confessed with some shame that he 
had done so, but went on to assure Esterelle, as if 
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he knew better than she did, that no harm would 

come of it. c No harm will come of it,' answered 

Esterelle, 'if thou, Pirou, wilt attend to my counsel. 

Let no man know that thou hast a Fee-wife, for in 

that very hour in which thou shalt make it known, I 

myself and all thy good luck must depart from thee. 

Believe me, Pirou, for this is the law of Fada, which 
I know. 9 

But Pirou, alas ! was only a man, and it could 
not enter into his head that his wife, even though 
she were a fee, could know anything better than 
he did. So he only laughed at her warning, and 
assured her she need fear nothing, because even if 
he should let the secret out, he was perfectly con- 
vinced no harm could come of it ; on the contrary, 
only good would come, he argued, because all men 
would respect him so much the more for having a 
FeVwife ; this was the law of the world, he said, 
he knew. 

Esterelle begged, entreated, implored him to keep 
the secret. Who knows, perhaps if she had never 
asked him not to tell he never would have told; 
for, as I said before, Pirou was only a man, and 
he could not help wishing to show his power and 

D 
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his wisdom. Esterelle saw that her prayers were 
useless, so with a little worm gnawing at her heart 
she lay silent until the morning dawned. 

Pirou, who, to cover his obstinacy as it were, 
had snored a good deal all night, rose early, dressed 
himself, and sauntered out up the Valley, to look at 
his olives and orange trees, he said ; but in reality 
because he was bursting with the desire to meet 
some one to whom he could communicate his great 
secret. 

He was not long in doing so. Rouge and Roque 
were both standing at the door of their house as he 
passed by, anxious on their part to see how the man 
would look upon whom a terrible curse was surely 
about to fall. 

i Good morning, Pirou,' they said, hoping he 
would stop and speak to them, and of course he 
did stop. 

i How went the Fadas' feast last night ?' enquired 
Roque, unable to contain himself and expecting to 
hear at least that one of the children had fallen sick 
that morning. 

'O, admirably well/ answered Pirou, ' thanks to 
my Fee-wife.' 
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'Your Fee -wife!' exclaimed both the men in 
one breath, laying their fingers earnestly against 
their noses as they spoke, 'what is that you say, 
Pirou? Do you mean to tell us that Esterelle is 
Fee?' 

'The very F6e Esterelle herself/ replied Pirou, 
chuckling so that he could hardly stand. 

Alas, poor Pirou ! he need not have been in such 
a hurry to stumble ; the fall was coming fast 
enough now. 

The news spread through the Valley, and from 
the Valley to the village, and from the village to 
both the little towns, Grasse amongst the mountains 
and Cannes beside the sea; the people took it to 
market that very day ; but long before the evening 
was come, before the market was over, before the sun 
was at its height even, F£e Esterelle was gone. 
When Pirou got home after his morning walk, and 
jostled past his children into the house, he found it 
empty — empty of her. i Esterelle,' he said, ' Ester- 
elle,' and his voice trembled a little, c come and get 
the breakfast ready, my dear, we are all here waiting.' 
They waited all the morning and she never came, 
and they waited all the afternoon but she never 
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came, and they waited all the evening but she never 
came, and at night they thought it was no use 
waiting any longer, so they all went to bed and fell 
asleep — all but Pirou : he was only a man, as I, said 
before, but he began at last to understand how 
foolish he had been ; he thought of Esterelle's words, 
e I myself must leave you/ 

He did not know how to go to bed that night, he 
felt so restless, so he leaned out upon the window- 
sill and looked at the moonlight over the orange 
trees, and wondered in a stupid sort of way what 
would happen next ; he saw something like a cloud 
in the shape of a woman gliding through the Valley 
and he called ' Esterelle ! Esterelle ! ' for he knew 
that it was she, but Esterelle did not even turn or 
look round, and she did not answer him ; then Pirou 
saw Dame Blanche sitting upon a stone crying just 
where Esterelle had passed, and somehow this made 
him feel so odd that he could not bear to look any 
longer, so he shut the jalousies of that room and 
never opened them again. 



CHAPTER VI. 

MAGIC. 

'Johnnie, Johnnie, all alone, 
Sitting on the old hearthstone; 
A mouse ran up the ticking clock, 
And began to scratch; 
A Goblin whistled through the lock, 
And rattled at the latch — 
Mouse and Goblin go away, 
Or come again at midday/ 

In the morning Pirou looked like an old man; 
all the neighbours said so, and Rouge and Roque 
were very glad in their wicked hearts. Would you 
like to know how things went on? Well, that 
very day one of the children fell sick and died, and 
the next day another, and the next day another, 
until all the children were gone away excepting 
Baby Antoine, and he lay all alone in his little 
cradle in the great open fire-place, and Dame Blanche 
came and rocked the cradle ; and this was the be- 
ginning of the magic of Antoine's life : by and bye 
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I will tell you who fed him and how he grew to be 
the very little boy he was when I said at the be- 
ginning of my story, c It was a tumble-down, odd- 
looking house in which Antoine lived/ but just now 
I must go on to say what happened after Esterelle 
went away. 

The good luck went as she had said it would— 
a blight came and killed all the vines; a swarm of 
little flies laid their eggs in the fruit of the olive 
trees, and from the eggs came grubs which ate 
and spoilt the olives ; then from the grubs more 
flies came, and so on from year to year, so that the 
fruit was never good for anything again ; cater- 
pillars destroyed the roses ; hail stones cut up the 
quince and almond blossoms, and at last the mistral 
came from the cold north-west and blew through 
the Valley for seven days, carrying every little bit 
of good luck quite, quite away. 

No, there was just one thing left; that group 
of orange trees was untouched and unspoiled. There 
was also another thing, violets never failed to grow 
in little clumps about the door; but, then, one 
cannot live upon violets, or orange flowers, or even 
oranges, you know. Pirou was ruined ; all his 
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property was valueless to him, and he was obliged 
to sell it all — all his pretty valley — from its crown 
of trees to its gardens of flowers, only keeping for 
himself a corner of his house and his group of 
orange trees. Then he took a walk into the plain 
and gathered canes — the tall, stout canes which 
grew beside the river, and brought them home to 
make stools and baskets with, and became a basket 
maker. 

Neither Rouge nor Roque, nor any of the people 
of the little hamlet remained long in the Valley after 
these things happened. This was because of the 
magic which became so very strong there. Now 
when magic becomes very strong in a place, you 
will find as a rule that only very good people can live 
in it. Rouge and Roque were, as you know, very 
wicked, therefore they were the first to move away. 

L6onie, Roque's wife, complained that all the 
household arrangements went awry; never did she 
leave her plates and dishes for five minutes soak- 
ing in the stream but they were sure to be snatched 
away; sometimes she could see the odd impish 
hands that took them floating out from amongst 
the dark bluets and river ferns; when she washed 
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the linen she declared that faces mocked her from 
the water; her clothes were cut down from the 
lines where she hung them to dry ; the sticks and 
pine-cones walked away from her fire-place blazing 
from under the very marmite that she had left to 
be boiled over them ; her pigs died when they were 
only a month old, her chickens were stolen by foxes, 
her spindles remained empty every morning, however 
much flax she had spun over night. On one occa- 
sion, after her return to the house from which she 
had been absent for the space of but one hour, she 
found that all her jars and tubs and cupboards and 
drawers had been ransacked and emptied of their 
contents; it was enough to make a housewife's 
heart ache. As for Rouge and Roque they received 
showers of kicks and cuffs going in and out at the 
door every morning and evening, so that they were 
fain to run and duck and scramble in a manner 
which was truly ludicrous to see ; yet, hurry or 
skurry as they would, it made no difference, either a 
kick or a cuff they were each sure to get, and some- 
times a shower of stones upon their heads, or it 
might be a huge kettle, or saucepan, or earthen 
pot about their ears. 
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It grew quite wearisome, and when one night 
after they were all in bed a Lutin came and mewed 
and whistled at the latch, the three agreed that 
they could bear it no longer, so they moved away 
from the Valley and built themselves a house in 
the ravine close to the Oil-mill, where Rouge and 
Roque worked every day. You will say this was 
out of the frying-pan into the fire, because now 
they were gone to live in the Drac's country. By 
and bye you shall hear how they and the Drac 
got on; meanwhile you must know that one after 
another all the inhabitants moved away out of the 
Valley excepting Baby Antoine and old Pirou. 

The land had been sold by Pirou to Count Ray- 
mond of the Riante Valley, who only sent some of 
his people for a few weeks at a time to attend to 
the property, and they lived happily enough in 
that little maisonette quite at the top of the Valley 
amongst the pine trees out of reach of most of 
the odd work going on below. During other parts 
of the year Pirou and Antoine were alone in the 
Valley. 

Did I say alone? O, no, not alone. How can 
one be alone in a Magic Valley? Besides, there 
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was Dame Blanche. I told you how she rocked 
Antoine's cradle ; well, she did a great many other 
things besides that. She made bread. Now you will 
laugh, but it is quite true. I wish you could have 
seen her with her fur all brushed back from her 
hands, on the great oak chest in Pirou's house ; 
that was in the kitchen, you know. Well, it was 
a big chest; it had held all Esterelle's and her 
children's clothes once ; now it was empty or would 
have been if Dame Blanche had not kept flour in it. 
There were a great many things that she looked 
after, and £he most important of all was the money. 
Pirou made baskets and sold them at Grasse or 

* 

Cannes, and when he got home he always gave 
the money to Dame Blanche to keep. He did not 
know where she kept it, and indeed / don't know. 
When Antoine began to grow into a boy from being 
a baby she told Mm, but never Pirou who might 
have talked about it, you see. When anything was 
wanted for the house, Dame Blanche gave Pirou a 
piece of money to buy it with ; that is how she got 
flour to put into the big chest. 

Once it happened that when Pirou was cutting 
branches out of a tree to strengthen his baskets 
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with, he fell to the ground upon a stone and broke 
his arm, so that for weeks and weeks he could not 
work or earn any money ; then I believe that both 
he and Antoine would have starved, but for some- 
thing which Dame Blanche did. She went away 
one morning very early, and came back at night 
with a piece of gold in her mouth, which she gave 
to Pirou, and that piece of gold lasted all the time 
until Pirou could work again. It would have lasted 
any time that it was wanted to last, because it was 
fSe gold. Can you guess where it came from? 
It was one of those seventy golden pieces which Pee 
Esterelle had left upon the altar of St. Antoine's 
little church so very many years ago, and which 
the priest had hidden under a stone ; Dame Blanche 
was guided to it by instinct, I think, which instructs 
so many creatures usefully. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DAY OF A BABY BOY. 

'I found a little yellow cup, 
Filled full with honey sweet; 
I tipped the cup, and sipped it up ; 
O ! wasn't it a treat ! 
Do you wonder how the Fees will sup, 
With nothing left to eat ?' 

There were other creatures besides Dame Blanche 
who attended upon Baby Antoine and helped to 
bring him up — his father — no, I cannot say that 
Pirou did much except make baskets, and sell them, 
to earn food for himself and Antoine; the basket- 
making and the long walks to Grasse and Cannes 
to sell his wares took up almost all Pirou's time, 
the rest he spent in smoking under the orange trees, 
and sometimes he dug a little amongst the mud 
heaps round about, upon which he grew garlic and 
cabbages, and a gourd or two. 

Antoine was a very quiet baby, and it was 
lucky that he was so, because he had to wait a 
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long time for every thing he wanted; this had 
always been the case since the morning that his 
mother went away, for it is only mothers, I think, 
who hasten so to wait upon Baby that he never 
has time to cry. Antoine cried the whole day 
after Esterelle went, but at last Dame Blanche 
came and rocked his cradle till he fell asleep, and 
Antoine never cried again after that time ; it was, as 
I said before, the beginning of the magic of Antoine's 
life, and one part of the magic was that he never 
cared a bit how long he had to wait for anything. 

I will give you a little idea of one of Antoine's 
days. Very early in the morning a bird came and 
chirped at the jalousie of his window; this awoke 
him, but it did not give him breakfast. It was a 
long time after that before breakfast came. 

Dame Blanche never hurried to get up, she was 
wakeful at night and slept late, and Pirou was never 
an early riser. So Antoine had to lie a long time in 
bed awake ; he could not move his arms or his legs, 
because he was bound tight round and round with 
clothes, so he could only look about him, and there 
was absolutely nothing to look at in that bare room. 
Pirou had only two rooms left of the whole house ; in 
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one he slept, the other was the kitchen and house- 
room all in one, and Antoine and the cat slept there. 

There was the oak chest in it, and two chairs, 
and the large fire-place, and a marmite, and a wooden 
spoon or two, and some earthenware saucepans, and 
a little vessel of holy water, and a row of empty 
spindles hanging against the wall, and that was all. 
Antoine knew all these things by heart long before 
he was a year old, but he had to look at them all 
the same for many hours every morning. 

At last Dame Blanche purred and washed herself ; 
then Pirou came out of his bedroom and opened the 
jalousie and the front door, and went out to the dark 
little shed round the corner, where he sat and worked 
all day when he was at home. As Pirou went out 
— at least on fine mornings, and most of the morn- 
ings were fine there — the happy, happy light came 
in and danced about the room into every corner of 
it. Then Dame Blanche laid two sticks together 
to smoulder into a lazy fire on the hearth, washed 
Baby Antoine, gave him a sop of bread and wine 
for breakfast, and then laid him in his cradle out 
by the front door if it was fair, inside the fire-place 
if it rained. 
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If it was fair Antoine had a nice day. There 
were not many birds in the Valley, but there were 
about six or seven, and every one of them came 
every day to sing him a little song. You know 
how long birds can be pecking and quirking about 
before they begin to do anything ; that is just how 
they served Antoine, but he did not mind it a bit. 
Watching the birds and the large fuzzy moths that 
flew round and round his head lasted till twelve 
o'clock : it was very still in the Valley, I don't think 
you can imagine how silent it was ; there was the 
noise that Pirou made, chipping and peeling 
branches; twice every day the tinkle of a sheep- 
bell from a troop of sheep passing to and fro be- 
tween the mountain and the plain; then a little 
whizzing of flies and mosquitoes ; the gurgle of the 
tiny river when the water ran fast ; once a day per- 
haps the crack of a carter's whip from the road up 
above ; the hum of the bumble bee : * but there was 
one sound that never failed to break the stillness 
once every hour, and this was the striking of the 
clock from the little church of St. Antoine amongst 
the hills. 

About twelve o'clock Antoine used to wish for 
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something ,to eat, then the bees fed him with 
honey ; you can imagine how long it took for 
him to make a meal that way, but this was all 
the midday meal he got sometimes, when Dame 
Blanche was busy and Pirou away. 

Towards afternoon the shadows lengthened, and 
the sunshine left the Valley long before it was night, 
yet Antoine never wished to be taken into the house ; 
the air grew chilly — yes, but it was then the violet- 
fees got out of their purple beds and came running 
up to Antoine and clambered into his cradle, and 
talked and talked and talked and fed him with 
myrtle berries and juniper : they taught him to talk 
too by degrees, indeed almost all that Antoine knew 
he learned from the flower-fees. 

As the spring came on there were more and more 
flowers in the Valley, and Antoine could understand 
all that all the flower-fees told him ; but the violet- 
fees were his first friends, for the violets began to 
bloom before the winter was past. 

And Antoine grew and could run about by him- 
self and explore the Valley, and make friends with 
every creature it contained — animals and flowers 
and fees, and he loved them all, and they all taught 
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him something — beetles and cicalas and green frogs 
and lizards: he went from one to another as they 
were at work, or lay basking in the sun, and he 
could converse with them all, for the fSes had 
taught him how. In the spring nightingales came 
and sang from the orange tree, and the little green 
frogs croaked from the river, and cicalas chirped 
from under the bushes ; oh ! there was plenty of 
noise in the warm spring evenings, and Antoine 
liked the noise of the evening as well as the silence 
of the day. 

When it was very cold, or the mistral blew, or 
when it rained, Antoine. used to creep into the little 
shed where his father worked, and watch him peel- 
ing twigs and twisting canes; this was very dull, 
you will say, and so it would have been to any one 
excepting Antoine, but he never found anything 
dull. Pirou did; indeed everything was dull to 
Pirou, he was so very, very sad. Dame Blanche 
used to sit in the window, or on the top of the high 
stone steps outside the house, with one eye shut and 
one ear open, noticing all that went on. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE YOUNG DEAC. 

'The sun kist the lily, 
And the lily kist the wind ; 
Baby angels out of heaven 
Kiss the fleecy clouds at even, 
All with roses lined.' 

At last Antoine grew big enough to take his 
father's baskets to market ; jso one fine spring morn- 
ing he set off to go to Cannes. You should have 
seen him running up the little path to the main 
road with a string of baskets slung upon a stick 
over his shoulder, and another set piled one inside 
another upon his head. 

The baskets were light and small, or Antoine 
could not have run with them so gaily up hill as 
he did. He did not stop to speak to any 
thing as he went along, not even to the red and 
purple anemone-fees, who all stood on tiptoe in- 
side the flower cups to see him pass, for this was 
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his very first day of going to market, you know. 
Antoine knew the way, of course; besides, from the 
high-road on the top of the hill he could see the 
pretty little market-town, with the blue waters at 
its feet ; he went along merrily until he came to 
a path which led down the side of the hill opposite 
to his Valley; it led into the ravine — the Drac's 
ravine, you remember. 

There he stopped and looked round him ; at his 
left hand the path began which wound sideways 
and backwards towards the oil mill in the ravine, 
straight on in front lay the road along which he 
was travelling towards Cannes and the sea ; on 
his right hand the Magic Valley wound through 
gentle undulations to the plain, and straight below 
him on the left was the ravine's steep pine-covered 
precipice, at the foot of which the river gurgled 
and foamed. 

I don't know why Antoine stopped just here ; 
it was a pretty enough sight to look at, but I am 
sure that was not the reason. 

Was it that he had heard a little scream ? I don't 
know whether he heard it, but there was one ; and 
the minute after a child came running breathlessly 
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up the path I told you of, which led to the mill, 
with a bunch of sweet narcissus and jonquils in her 
hand ; she was crushing the flowers which she held, 
her hat had fallen off, her hair streamed wildly, 
and she stumbled in her fear as she ran. Antoine 
threw down his baskets and ran to meet her, for 
he saw, at the same instant in which he saw her, 
why she was afraid, and what she was running 
away from; and though he did not know little 
Violette, had never seen her before indeed, he was 
as ready to help her as if she had been his own 
little sister. 

You never saw such an odd-looking creature as 
that was from whom Violette was running: long 
arms, short legs, little body, large, large, large 
head, a face that looked as if it was all eyes, 
except for the wide, flat, curling mouth, whose 
lips were like two water snakes. I may as well 
tell you at once that this was the Drac's son. He 
was not so horrid to look at as the Drac ; O ! no, 
nothing like it ; and besides he was young, and he 
had not meant to frighten Violette, he only wanted 
her to give him a kiss, but then he was so ugly. 

I will tell you what had happened. Violette 
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was the little daughter of Count Raymond, the 
richest man in all those parts. His chateau stood 
in the Valine Riante, which valley, as I told you 
before, joined the Drac's ravine, the same river 
tunning through both. 

This was unlucky for the Count, as you can well 
imagine ; he was in fact between two bad kinds of 
magic. The river rose at the foot of the Saut-du- 
Loup, a dangerous mountain of which you will 
hear more by-and-bye, and watering the Vallee 
Riante entered the ravine, a more dangerous place 
even than the mountain ; thus the chateau and 
the whole property of the Count were liable to the 
visits of malignant creatures, Lutins, Follets, wolves, 
wild cats, owls and Dracs. One wonders how so 
delicate and lovely a flower as little Violette could 
have grown in such a place ; or, you will say, how the 
valley came to be called the Vallee Riante. Well, 
it was outwardly pleasant enough to be called by 
that name ; Lutins, Follets, and Dracs had not been 
able to wipe the smiles out of its face, and little 
Violette had been very happy for seven years of 
life, and had never even been frightened until the 
day which I am telling you about. 
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On this morning, after she had kissed the Count, 
her father (her mother had been dead since a long 
time ago), and had run out into the garden to amuse 
herself as usual, it happened that seeing a door 
stand open in the garden wall, she gaily tripped 
outside to see what the world was like a little 
further from home. 

O ! it was a pretty world — as I told you it was 
spring — bright, white clouds flitted across the Saut- 
du-Loup, which itself looked so softly blue-grey in 
the clear air ; a hill crowned with gentle olive trees 
was terraced with green belts of corn, every coloured 
anemone grew in the ridges between ; in the basin 
of the valley men and women were digging and 
planting, mules stood by patiently with their bur- 
dens ; the river over-brimmed with merriment ; the 
valley smiled its happiest smile, and the hills were 
written all over with golden light. Can one wonder 
that little Violette ran on and on ; she came to a 
bed of jonquils and gathered handsful of the flowers; 
she went on until she came to the corner where the 
river turned into the ravine. It was darker there ; 
just at this particular corner the river deepened into 
a pool, one of the Drac's pools ; the water was green 
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and deep and still, maiden-hair ferns grew at its 
edge. Violette drew near a little soberly, a chilly 
wind came up from the ravine, it blew the delicate 
fern to and fro, and Violette stretched out her hand 
to gather some of the pretty fronds. She stooped 
and looked into the water, and at the same instant 
the Drac's son, coming out of his river-palace under 
the bank, looked up through the water into her 
face. 

i Ah ! ' he said to himself, ' if a pretty little girl 

like that would give me a kiss how happy I should 

* be, I should not be ugly any more ;* and he stretched 

up his long sinewy arms towards her that he might 

drag her down to him. 

But Violette started backward with such a start 
that she tumbled over ; it seemed to her as if the 
water was all getting up out of the pool and was 
coming to drown her. O ! how frightened she was, 
and how she did run as soon as she got upon her 
feet again ; up and up and up the steep side of the 
ravine, the furthest away from the pool that she could 
get, and the short-legged, hideous creature scrambled 
up out of the water and ran after her, dripping wet 
as he was, helping himself to spring from bush to 
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bush by means of his long arms. Violette heard 
him coming, she heard the swinging of the bushes 
and the panting of the Drac behind her, and she 
almost flew. Just as she reached the top of the 
path where Antoine was, the Drac had succeeded in 
snatching at her and had pulled her hat off. 

It was at this moment that she screamed. € But 
I only want you to kiss me, I only want you to kiss 
me \ 9 the strange creature was saying, and blubbering 
all the time like a great baby. Antoine put his arm 
round Violette and drew her to his other side, placing 
himself between her and the Drac. Then the Drac 
fell flat down into the bushes and rolled over the 
precipice into the water, with such a splash that 
some of the drops spirted up into Antoine's face. 

It was Antoine's magic I suppose which sent him 
away, for one cannot imagine that a Drac could be 
afraid of such a very little boy as Antoine was. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PLAYFELLOWS. 

Antoine sings— 

* I saw little Love looking out of the skies ; 
O ! Love is abroad and he hitherward hies, 
With wings swiftly flying, with wings all aglow, 
Love hitherward hieing and bending his bow.' 

Antoine and Violette together — 

* O ! come hither, flying Love, 

Alight between us twain ; 

Hither, hither, O! sweet Love, 

And fly not hence again.' 
Violette sings — 

* If Antoine in the night should stray, 
I'd be a star to show the way ; 

Or did he faint in midday glare, 
I'd be a soft cloud in the air; 
And if he thirsted I would be 
The crystal stream he longed to see ; 
But when he would a posy get, 
Why then I would be Violet.' 

Together — 

'O, come hither, Love, 

Fly not hence again ; 

Hither, hither, O ! sweet Love, 

Betwixt us twain.' 

From that day a great friendship sprang up 
between Violette and Antoine. When Count Ray- 
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mond heard how the little boy had rescued his 
daughter from the wicked Drac's son, he sent for 
him to the castle, and made him many handsome 
presents, besides buying as many baskets as Krou 
could make in a month. 

Antoine was pleased with the presents, and with 
the money for his father, but what made him happy 
was that Violette loved him, and scarcely ever passed 
a day without persuading her nurse to let her go 
into the Magic Valley. The children played together, 
and Antoine taught Violette all the f6e-knowledge 
which he had learned, and obtained for her besides, 
from amongst his flowers and friends and fees, many 
gifts more beautiful than any which Count Ray- 
mond could bestow. 

Whatever Violette wished for, indeed, Antoine was 
sure to find hidden somewhere in the Valley, all 
ready for her to take when she came the next day. 
Once it was a live doll she wanted, and behold 
there dropped down out of an orange flower the 
loveliest little bride-fSe you can imagine; Antoine 
caught her in his little red cap as she fell, and 
gave her to Violette the next morning. Another 
time the little girl coveted a magic dress for herself, 
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and Antoine found one for her hanging in the tall 
white heather bushes, such a pretty one, made of woven 
sunlight. Then she wanted a little carriage to drive 
about in, and six little horses to draw it, and in one 
night the lizards built her a carriage ; they made it 
of the bark of the cork trees, so that it might go 
lightly up and down hill, they panelled it with 
beetles' wings, and padded it inside with myrtle 
blossoms and feathers from the breasts of little 
birds, covered with rose-leaf satin; the cushions 
were large, soft, gold-coloured silk cocoons, and 
six beautiful dragon-flies were the horses, winged 
horses that did not want driving, so Violette and 
Antoine could sit back in the carriage and go 
about hither and thither, up and down hill just as 
they pleased. 

They generally went up hill to one particular spot, 
the very, very top ridge between the Valley and the 
ravine, and from there they could see all round the 
country. They called it sometimes their house of 
seven windows, because they could see from it seven 
quite distinct pictures, and sometimes they called it 
the hill of the F6e Oaks, because in the winter 
time, it was covered with soft, blue-green, oak-shaped 
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lichen. Ah! it was a happy place, and here they 
played f£e games with their playfellows, the ftses, 
who lived on the top of the hill, but unluckily there 
was one window of their house that looked into the 
ravine, and up to this window the Drac's son crept 
every day and watched them, unobserved. 

s If only such a pretty little girl as that would 
give me a kiss,' he kept saying to himself, ' then I 
should not be ugly any more ; ' and saying this over 
and over again made him envious and cross and 
determined to get his own way, however unhappy 
it might make any one else. 

I told you before that the Drac's son was not so 
bad to look at as the Drac himself, but he became 
uglier every day that he looked at Violette and 
Antoine, feeling so selfish and cruel. One hot April 
day — you know how cross you feel sometimes on 
very hot days in the summer holidays — that was 
how the young Drac felt — a great bumble bee 
buzzed up into his face as he lay amongst the 
myrtle bushes, and the flies teazed him, and his 
head ached with the glare, and he was very thirsty ; 
but most of all it teazed him to watch Antoine and 
Violette sitting together under a large butterfly- 
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wingecj sunshade, telling fee-tales and singing little 
love songs to one another. 

He ought not to have been out of the water at 
all at that time of day as he knew well enough, for 
it is only in the early, early morning, or late at 
night, that it is safe for Dracs .to go outside their 
water palaces, but he could not keep away from 
looking at Violette. On this particular afternoon, 
feeling, as I said, very particularly cross, he sud- 
denly fancied that he could bear it no longer, so he 
jumped up, with a shrill, horrible cry, and twisting 
his long arms together, he threw them like a lasso 
round Antoine and Violette, with the intention of 
dragging them violently down hill into the river. 

It was dreadfully dangerous for Violette and 
Antoine being taken thus by surprise, and I don't 
think they could have escaped but for the wonderful 
way in which the cork carriage and the dragon-flies 
behaved. Instead of remaining still in the stable 
under the cistus bushes, where Antoine had placed 
them, they managed to slip themselves skilfully 
under the children at the very instant in which the 
Drac threw his arms about them ; then they floated 
gaily up into the air, bearing Antoine and Violette 
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along, far, far away, out of the reach of those 
cruel, imprisoning arms. It was an escape, and the 
children could think of nothing else for days and 
nights after; but I must tell you how it affected 
the young Drac. 

He went home in a tremendously bad humour; 
one cannot be surprised at that, for he was cross to 
begin with. Well, he dawdled on the way home 
so that it was night when he got there — a moon- 
light night; yet the stars were large and clear. 
He swung himself down to the edge of the pool. 
O ! it looked such a cold place by moonlight. I 
almost wish you could have seen it on that particular 
night, just that little dark turn in the ravine in 
the middle of which the Drac's pool was situated; 
a very short way further down the stream the oil 
mill stood, and between that and the pool, the 
cottage of Rouge and Roque. 

Those two bad men were abroad in the dark. As 
he got to the foot of the steep, the young Drac 
heard them stumbling along the path, both of them 
the worse for drink, for they had been spending the 
evening at the village cabaret, shouting and singing 
wicked songs as they came along. The old Drac 
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heard them too, for he was walking about in his 
pool, as Dracs do on moonlight nights, in the forms 
of men, and when he heard them he gave a long, loud 
whistle from under the water. 

The sound was like the sound of a sharp gust 
of wind amongst pine trees, and yet not like; it 
was the most like a Drac's whistle of any thing 
I can say. It sobered Rouge and Roque at once. 
Ah ! I think it would have sobered almost any tipsy 
man to have heard a noise like that in a ravine at 
night suddenly. They knocked against one another, 
and up against the door of their cottage in their 
haste to get in, but they could not find the handle 
in the dark, and just then the Drac whistled again, 
which so upset them both that they sat down upon 
a heap of stones at the river's edge and shivered. 

Then the Drac, who had purposes of his own 
to carry out for which he intended to make instru- 
ments of these two bad men, already accustomed 
to wickedness, as you will remember, spoke to 
them in a smooth, coaxing voice from under the 
water, calling them both by their names; he spoke 
with a human voice so naturally that you would 
never have suspected' anything : in fact Rouge and 
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Roque, who could not tell that the voice came from 
under the water, and concluded it to be that of 
a human being, took the Drac, at first, to be Count 
Raymond's steward, a man with whom they were 
well acquainted, and they entered into conversation 
with him. 

At first the three talked together upon unimportant 
topics enough, but as time passed on the Drac said 
some things — well, that were like cold drops of water 
trickling. They made Rouge and Roque feel cold 
at first, but by-and-bye they got used to them, and 
at last gave other words back again as bad. In 
short the three made a plan ; I will tell you what 
it was. 



CHAPTER X. 

BUCALYPTA. 

4 Here, take my kisses — one, two, and three — 
I've made for the fairy of the fairy rose-tree ; 
Her head is a rose-bud, her body a rose, 
Her arms two pink tendrils, her feet I suppose 
Those peaked dainty thorns, peeping under her clothes; 
I blew her three kisses, I begged her to stay, 
But a silly wind came and blew her away/ 

The Drac was, as you know, extremely covetous, 
besides which he bore, for the following reason, a 
grudge against Count Raymond. 

When Count Raymond was a very young man 
he went out one evening alone upon the sea for his 
amusement ; he sailed on and on round the point of 
the Esterels, and then straight out into the open 
water. It was after sunset, and a soft pink glow 
tinged the sky and the sea, a calm and beautiful 
evening, one upon which you could never have 
dreamed of danger — nevertheless it came to Count 
Raymond. As he lay back dreaming in his little 

p 
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boat, there came a hand out of the water and laid 
hold of it, and dragged it and him down, down, 
down to the bottom of the sea. You can imagine 
how much surprised Count Raymond was, and 
alarmed also, and his astonishment grew when he 
found himself at the gate of a splendid sea-palace. 
Ah! water and sea palaces are beautiful to be- 
hold, if only one could see them and live as Count 
Raymond did. A water-maiden met him at the 
gate of the palace, not a beautiful maiden such as 
one reads about, with golden hair, this maiden was 
very ugly, and her hair was green; she informed 
Count Raymond that she was sister to the powerful 
Drac who frequented his Valley, and that she having 
frequently seen him fishing in her brother's river, 
had fallen in love with him, and she now implored 
him to make her his wife, and take her to live with 
him in his chateau. You can well believe that 
Count Raymond felt much annoyed at being spoken 
to in this manner, since he had no intention of 
marrying, and certainly not a sea-maiden, with 
bright green hair. However, being afraid to offend 
her, lest she should detain him a prisoner under 
the water, he made believe to consider the matter, 
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and at length answered, 'Beautiful and powerful 
maiden, you do me so much honour that I am 
confounded, and scarcely know how to reply. I 
must, however, inform you that I am compelled to 
travel to many distant countries for the space of a 
whole year, and as a wife who should accompany 
me upon this journey would meet with severe hard- 
ships, my esteem for you compels me to suggest 
that you should await my return before you receive 
my acceptance of your gracious proposal. At the 
expiration of one year and one day from this time 
I shall not fail to return to this magnificent palace 
and claim you for my bride.' 

The green-haired maiden was delighted with this 
speech, and consented to wait. So Count Raymond 
bidding her adieu, soon found himself floating back 
round the Esterels to the little bay from which 
he had started two or three hours ago. 

As he returned home the Count began to reflect 
upon what he had done. As to marrying the Drac's 
sister he had no intention of doing such a thing, 
yet he saw himself placed between two dangers; 
danger on the sea if he should venture again in the 
direction of the sea-maiden's palace, danger on his 
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own estate, which he well knew to be haunted by 
the sea-maiden's powerful brother. He determined 
to do what he had said — travel; so the very next 
day he set off, and absented himself, not for one 
year, but for seven years. 

During all that time the sea maiden expected him, 
or rather, I should say, during six years of the time. 
It was very sad for her, even though she was so 
ugly, and had of course no right to expect any one 
to % marry her, but then she did so wish to have a 
mortal for her husband, and she really loved the 
Count. Every evening she came up out of the 
water and sat upon a rock which jutted into the sea, 
and looked all round her, and peered up and up into 
all the mountain passes, and never saw anybody 
coming, and so gave a great sigh and splashed into 
the water again and paddled away. 

As I said, it was sad for her, and I am sorry to 
say that the disappointment did not improve her 
disposition. She grew to be morose and suspicious, 
quarrelsome and cruel, like her brother the Drac. 
Perhaps he had had a disappointment too in his 
youth, I don't know, but I know that she never 
gave him any rest from her complaining. O! 
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what a noise the waves made night and day upon 
the rocks ; the Drac could never get the sound out 
of his ears, even when he went quite away up 
amongst the hills, almost as far as to his big water- 
fall from the Saut-du-Loup ; what with the noisy 
river, and what with the noisy sea, the whole place 
was filled with a sound of sorrow and anger. 

At last Count Raymond came back married to a 
beautiful, oh! suck a beautiful land-maiden, Euca- 
lypta by name, and went to live in his cMteau with 
his happy and beautiful wife. He hoped that the 
sea-maiden might be dead, he hoped that the Drac 
might be dead, he hoped that all danger might have 
passed away. Alas ! how many hopes pass away, 
and fears how seldom; that is to say, in Magic 
Land, I am not speaking of your country, children, 
so safe and happy, so free from Dracs and monsters 
and sea-maidens. 

I need not say that Count Raymond's sea maiden 
was more angry and miserable than before, and 
she insisted upon it that her brother should make 
away with the wife by the readiest means, as 
soon as possible. Now there was this about Euca- 
lypta, she was surrounded by healing odours, so 
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that no one could be in the same room with her 
without being healed of his complaint — pity that 
this healing power had not extended to diseases 
of the soul also, for then who knows but that the 
Drac himself might have been cured, and all the 
trouble which I am going to tell you of would 
never have happened. 

But it was not so ; Eucalypta's power was over 
the body only. Well, you can imagine that so beau- 
tiful and useful a gift was exceedingly distasteful to 
the Drac ; it made him hate Eucalypta on his own 
account, as well as on his sister's, and he would wil- 
lingly just out of pure personal spite have drowned 
this excellent woman in the most loathsome depths 
of his waters. But Count Raymond was, as might 
be expected, excessively careful of Eucalypta, and 
for fear that the Drac should find an opportunity 
of approaching and. injuring her, he never allowed 
her to wander outside the pleasure-ground of the 
chateau. 

So a year passed on, and nothing particular 
happened, at least only this, that Eucalypta had 
a lovely little baby daughter, as beautiful as the 
spring, and her name was Violette; yes, the very 
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same who afterwards grew to be a lovely little girl 
and played with Antoine, as you know. 

When Violette was about six months old, some- 
thing else happened, particular and not good — it did 
not begin badly — it was this. Eucalypta told her 
husband the Count one day that she wearied for a 
little change ; ' The gardens of our chateau,' she said 
to him with a sigh, * have become hateful to me, 
Geoffroi ; do not I know by heart every flower and 
shrub and fruit and fountain? but beyond — outside 
the garden walls — how beautiful it all is. I look 
out, oh ! dear husband, morning and evening, down, 
down into the dark ravine, or up so far away amongst 
the tender hills; I watch the river dashing along, 
flashing so joyfully in the sunlight, and oh! how 
I long to wander beside its banks with you, Geoffroi; 
only once take me out with you, on and on to the 
waterfall you told me about that leaps from the 
Saut-du-Loup, yon blue-grey mountain that I love 
so well ; I would take a long flight once like 
a bird to the hills, and then I will come back 
again and nestle in our home, and never leave 
it any more/ Who could have resisted Eucalypta's 
tender complaint? Count Raymond could not; 
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besides, she looked really pale and weary, and her 
husband felt that he must yield to her request, or 
see her fade away before his eyes ; so they set off — 
he, hoping as he had hoped once before, that danger 
was asleep or dead. 

Ah I it was such a happy day ; I can't describe 
to you how brightly the sun shone, because it has 
never shone exactly in that way since; stop, did 
I say never ? on the contrary, it always does when 
sunshine comes between the same two things, as it 
did then. However, no one, I think, had ever been 
so happy as Eucalypta was that day, as she rode at 
her husband's side along the golden land. Some- 
times they skirted the river, sometimes they loitered 
through fields of sweet-smelling flowers, sometimes 
they threaded light olive groves ; at last the road 
began to ascend, and slowly they wound their way 
up steeper and steeper mountain paths, until at last 
they came to the foot of the Saut-du-Loup, Euca- 
lypta's favourite hill. 

Now I must tell you that this was a fateful 
place and a fateful day, even for Magic Land. 
The Saut-du-Loup, which looks so blue and tender 
at a distance, with its softly-marked summit and 
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delicate inclines, is in reality a rugged and dan- 
gerous place, with a steep rock precipice on one 
side. It is dangerous in many ways. Firstly, a 
treasure is hidden underneath it; here at once one 
smells danger : besides, the treasure is guarded by 
a monster guardian, an animal well known in 
Magic Land, though perhaps unknown to you — the 
Chevre d'Or, or golden-haired goat, who night and 
day in an internal chasm of the mountain licks the 
moss of the rocks ; those who know him, fear him. 
Again, a never-dying wolf prowls in the crevasses 
round the mountain's summit; a strange black 
lamb bleats always at the corner leading to the 
precipice, you will hear more of him by and bye; 
the Drac frequents the water-leap : can one rightly 
take in or measure all the possible misadventures 
of this terrible place? Geoffroi and Eucalypta did 
not ; they saw only the sunlights upon the gleaming 
river, the many-coloured flowers on the mountain 
side, the soft shadows in the fissures of the rocks. 

Here I must tell you that now and again in 
some fateful year, it happens that three events, each 
dreadful enough in itself, take place together at the 
Saut-du-Loup. 
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The Chevre d'Or drops his golden horns ; the 
wolf leaps from the mountain into the world ; the 
Drac, athirst, drinks from the waterfall. When 
these three things come to pass at the same moment 
— alas ! alas ! alas ! 

At this very moment of which I am telling you, 
when GeofFroi and Eucalypta descended from their 
palfreys, and seated side by side amongst the white 
rock roses which grew everywhere, were listening 
in peaceful content to the tenderness of the silence, 
a dull, heavy thud inside the hill startled them ; 
another came, and with indescribable trembling they 
turned towards one another ; immediately there fol- 
lowed a rushing past their ears as of a terrific storm- 
wind, icy cold, and their teeth chattered for fear ; 
then the whole heaven was overcast, the sun went 
out, and a deluge of rain swept over the sky and 
the earth. 

On account of the darkness GeofFroi could no longer 
see Eucalypta ; Eucalypta, alas ! could no longer 
see GeofFroi, for she was dead. At the first gust 
of wind she fell like a flower cut down, and now in 
the darkness and the storm lay stretched at her 
husband's feet. * Eucalypta,' said GeofFroi, trembling, 
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as he put forth his arms to find her. There was no 
answer; but when night came at last with stars 
instead of clouds, he saw her, and in a moment 
became aware of all the misery of his life. 

Geoffroi carried the dead body of Eucalypta home 
that very night, and buried it in the beautiful valley 
where his chateau stood, and after that day he 
became very sad and never smiled at any one, ex- 
cepting his pretty little daughter. 

So time passed on, and the Drac's sister was 
avenged, still she was neither happy nor satisfied, 
for nothing would serve her but that Count Ray- 
mond should marry her, as he had promised to do, 
and now that his wife was dead she teazed her 
brother night and day to bring this about for her. 

I cannot say that the Drac cared to please her, 
Dracs are not good brothers any more than good 
anything, but he was, as you remember, covetous, 
and he determined to make a bargain for himself 
out of the Count's resistance and his sister's impor- 
tunity. So one evening when Count Raymond was 
mourning by Eucalypta's grave, as was his wont, 
the Drac came and sat down beside him and entered 
into conversation. 
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Do you wonder whether Count Raymond was 
afraid of this strange personage? No, he was not 
afraid ; perhaps at another time he might have been, 
I mean, supposing he had been a happy man, most 
likely he would have been afraid, but when people 
have once been very unhappy they do not fear Dracs 
or monsters in the same way that others do. 

The Drac began by asking Count Raymond to 
make him a present of little Violette, whom he said 
he had set his heart upon having to bring up in 
the river-palaces amongst his own family. It is 
needless to say that Count Raymond angrily refused 
this request, upon which the Drac, nothing daunted, 
informed the Count that since he would not give 
Violette to him he should find means of taking her 
away by force. Now Count Raymond knew that 
there was meaning in what the Drac said ; alas ! he 
had experienced the terrible power, so his face grew 
very sad as he listened. At last he interrupted the 
Drac by asking him what he would take instead of 
his daughter. This was just what the Drac wanted, 
and he at once struck his bargain for a large sum of 
money to be paid to him yearly from the Count's 
property. 
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Geoffroi went home somewhat thoughtful after 
his interview with the Drac, for he had promised 
to give a much larger sum than he knew how to 
raise ; indeed it was impossible that he could get it 
together without shamefully afflicting the peasants 
upon his estate. The Count was a good man, and 
it gave him pain to do this ; but it gave him more 
pain to think of parting with his little daughter to 
a Drac, so he set himself to raise the money. The 
first year he did so, and paid the debt, but the 
second year he was unable to bring more than half 
of the required sum. Now this is what had just 
happened upon that very evening when Rouge and 
Roque met the Drac in the ravine ; this was the 
cause of that wicked plan which I told you the Drac 
had conceived, and which he communicated to Rouge 
and Roque. Would you like to hear what the plan 
was? 



CHAPTER XL 



A BAD DREAM. 



' Look, when Pan or Orpheus play 
The children dance and sing, 
But when the Devil makes holiday — 
O ! what a doleful thing.' 

Have you forgotten where we left them all, Rouge 
and Roque and the Drac ? I think not ; round the 
pool in the ravine at night, you know, planning. 

This was what the Drac had planned; the next 
day at nightfall Rouge and Roque were to go armed 
to Eucalypta's grave and hide amongst the bushes 
which grew near, and then when the Count should 
come and lie down upon the ground and weep, as 
he did every evening, these two bad men were to 
spring out of their hiding-place and kill him with 
their weapons. The Drac promised Rouge and 
Roque that when they had managed this business 
for him, they two should take possession of the 
Count's chateau and inherit his riches, on the two 
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following conditions : first, that they should give 
the largest share of everything to him; secondly, 
that one of them should pretend to be the Count, 
and marry the Drac's sister. 

Rouge, as you know, was married, but Roque 
not being particular as to who should be his wife, 
for the sake of money readily consented to wed the 
green-haired water-maiden. Could such a thing 
have happened I wonder out of Magic Land as 
that a man should take a green-haired wife for the 
sake of a heavy purse ? Surely not ; but in Magic 
Land anything can happen, even the worst things, 
you know. Rouge and Roque were almost the worst 
things I ever heard of; neither of them cared in 
the least how much they ill-treated the peasants on 
Count Raymond's estate in order to get money out 
of them, so they had no doubt of being able to satisfy 
the Drac's greediness, and at the same time to retain 
plenty of luxuries for themselves. They liked the 
plan, and they told the Drac so, and they talked 
and talked it over, until suddenly looking up they 
saw the rosy light of morning upon the sky and 
the hills, and started as one starts in awaking from 
a long, bad dream. 
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Alas ! it was no dream, however. Rouge and 
Roque knew this well as they hurried back to their 
home, and began to prepare for the next night's 
work. The Drac looked round, too, when they were 
gone, and yawned in his own ugly uncouth way, 
and shivered a little in the morning air, and then 
prepared to descend into his river-palace, for he had 
been sitting quite at the surface of the pool whilst 
he conversed with Rouge and Roque. 

Now, the young Drac had been leaning curled up 
behind a stone near the water's edge, listening the 
whole night through, and at every mention of 
Violette's name his heart had leaped into his mouth ; 
but when he heard the Drac's plan, in which nothing 
had been said about seizing the Count's little daugh- 
ter and carrying her off after her father's death, he 
was much disappointed, and now began to weep and 
lament with a great noise. The Drac turned hastily . 
round, for he had not known that any one was there 
listening, and when he saw his son he asked him 
angrily what business he had to come prying into 
other people's secrets. 

The Dracs never trust one another, not even 
parents and children, and the old Drac father 
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thought that perhaps his son would play him 
the malicious trick of warning Count Raymond 
of his danger. The Drac's son began, however, 
to relate his troubles, and explain why he was 
weeping, namely, that he was so dreadfully in love 
with Violette he could not live without her any 
longer, and yet that he saw no means of getting her 
for his wife either on the land or in the water. If 
he could only tear her away from Antoine, he said, 
and have her safe down, down in the river-palaces, 
he should be satisfied, but how was this to be ac- 
complished ? and as he asked the question he dashed 
his face against the ground and began to cry again 
and roll about like a passionate child. ' You great 
Booby/ said the old Drac, and then he kicked him 
straight down the water-stairs into the palace 
below. I don't know what he did this for, because 
he really meant to help his son all the time. I 
suppose it put him out of all patience to hear things 
spoken of as difficult which he knew to be so very 
easy. What! to carry off Violette- to the river- 
palaces? Yes, I am sorry to say, this was very 
easy; but wait awhile and you will understand. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CLEVER LITTLE MEN. 

'Little breeches made of leather. 
Cocked hat with sparrow's feather, 
A dainty dandy, spruce and trim, 
She stopt and curtseyed low to him.' 

The next night, alas! a]} was accomplished ac- 
cording to the Drac's desire. Rouge and Roque 
came to the grave before sunset armed with poisoned 
daggers, and hid themselves well inside a dark 
arbutus bush. A Eucalyptus tree had grown up 
beside Eucalypta's grave. Now, I must tell you 
that the Eucalyptus is the most singular of trees ; 
it has long blue-green leaves curved like scythes, so 
that it might be called an emblem of death ; but it is 
in reality a life-giving tree, because its branches are 
covered with little houses inhabited by healing 
dwarfs. O ! how I wish I could make you see 
those pretty little dwarf-homes. Each one is only 
just big enough for the dwarf who lives in it ; it is 
indeed just like a cell in which the silver-haired 
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dwarf sits. Sometimes the dwarfs crouch down 
quite low inside these cells, and draw their pointed 
silvered-green caps over their heads so that you see 
nothing of them, but sometimes they stand up and 
take their caps off, and then you can see their 
flowing white hair. 

That evening, when Rouge and Roque were hiding 
in the arbutus bush, the dwarfs were all crowding 
inside their cells with their caps on ; at least all but 
just one or two on the very top branch, and they 
were only peeping, shoving their hats a little on 
one side ready to take one look round before going 
to sleep. 

At last the Count came, slowly and mournfully 
along, dragging his steps painfully and beating his 
breast and weeping. He was thinking of Eucalypta 
and mourning for her, and fearing for little Violette, 
and weeping for all the suffering he had caused his 
poor people. Alas ! he had much to mourn for both 
before and behind him if he could have seen both 
ways. Lucky it is for us all, children, that we 
cannot do this, ah ! not even in Magic Land. 

Count Raymond threw himself down under the 
dwarf tree upon the grave and wept and gjro&ned 

G 2 
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and wept again until the sun went down, and all 
the sky was red like blood. Then the murderers 
felt that their hour was come, and they rushed out 
upon the Count — the two together — and struck their 
daggers into his heart. After this they fled. Now, 
all the ground was red as well as the sky ; it was a 
pitiful sight to look upon. 

By-and-bye the red died out of the heavens, 
which became murky and black, and night came 
with moonlight and starlight, and a little wind 
began to blow amongst the trees. Then the 
branches of the Eucalyptus tree waved to and fro, 
which made the dwarfs move uneasily in their beds 
with a feeling as if something had happened. One 
or two of them took their caps off and stood straight 
up, and looked all round and up at the sky and down 
upon the ground, and, behold, there was the dead 
body of the Count stretched underneath the tree. 

Then those one or two dwarfs knew that some- 
thing was very much amiss, so they called in sharp 
voices to all the other dwarfs, and in a moment the 
tree was alive with little men, peering, poking their 
little heads about, scrambling out of their houses, 
each with his small surgeon's packet of instruments 
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and tiny medicine chest under his arm, making his 
way to the body. Did I say the dead body ? O, 
no ; the Count was not dead, not but that he would 
have died if it had not been for those clever little 
doctors who gathered round him in the moonlight. 

It was a regular consultation, and fortunately the 
consultors were all of one mind, for doctors don't 
always quarrel in Magic Land. At any rate these 
did not ; on the contrary, they set to work at once, 
simply dividing the body between them. One com- 
pany of dwarfs doctored the head, another the arms, 
another the feet, and another set the heart — that was 
the most difficult to cure, because the wounds were 
there so very deep ; but, then, Eucalyptus-dwarfs 
can cure almost anything. 

So they stopped the blood flowing, plaistered up 
the heart, rubbed the numbed limbs, and put Count 
Raymond into a deep, deep sleep, from which they 
intended that he should awake perfectly cured ; then 
they scrambled up into the tree again, and put their 
caps on and fell asleep themselves. 

Alas ! dear little dwarf doctors, they did not know 
about the Drac ; but you know, so you will not be 
surprised to hear what happened next. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

LUTUfS. 

. t V vbtiif *8 th© night foils, one comee to our place, 
Vfr wti not, we see not the lines on his face; 
Jlttt when the cock croweth, O ! then it is cleat, 
If a friend or an enemy slumbereth here.' 

|>5 the grey of the early morning, when the Count 

I0J boen sleeping for several tranquil hours, the 

l^lte came and stood under the Eucalyptus tree and 

J^kod at him. The Drac thought that he was 

Jjtd, as you would have thought if you had seen 

lim then, because his sleep was breathless and still, 

% sort of inward sleep, in fact, for he was asleep all 

through to his soul: the Drac, as I said, thought 

that he was dead, and he was so pleased that he 

turned three somersaults over the arbutus bush. 

Then he put out his wicked, wicked hands and stole 

the form of Count Raymond for himself. This is, 

as you know, what Dracs can do ; they steal the 
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forms of men and wear them at night in their wicked 
homes, how dreadful! But they don't steal souls, 
you know, that would be more dreadful still. 

This Drac then took Count Raymond's form, slung 
it over his shoulder like an empty sack, and walked 
away with it. He meant to put it on himself some- 
times, but he had so many different forms of men, real 
dead men, stolen upon other occasions, that it was 
from sheer wantonness he took this one, and as 
it happened it was particularly cruel in this instance 
because the Count was not dead, foor Geoffiroi! 
You can imagine how puzzled he was when he 
awoke from his long sleep to find that his form was 
gone, and he had absolutely nothing to get up in. 
How would you feel if such a thing happened to 
you ? Not so miserable, I hope, as Geoffroi felt, for 
his whole soul became one wail of sadness. 01 
how terribly it sounded sweeping through the dark 
ravine all down the river to the sea, and back again, 
up again all through the Valley to the hills, and 
round and round and round by Eucalypta's grave. 
You will be too sad if you think any more about 
the Count, so I will tell you now what happened to 
little Violette. 
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She knew nothing of her father's death ; at the 
very time when Rouge and Roque were sticking 
their daggers into him, the dear child was happily 
dreaming upon a freshly-made bed of rose-leaves 
and violets, dreaming of Antoine and his Magic 
Valley, and the f<6e-carriage which had so skilfully 
Tescued them from the arms of the young Drac. 
Ah ! there was just one touch of uneasiness in the 
dreams of Violette, the shadow of the young Drac 
passed to and fro across the sunlight of them. When 
this happened the child turned and sighed, but 
smiled again presently, and stretched her pretty 
hands towards the roses where, as it seemed to her 
in dream land, Antoine was standing. 

But alas! morning came, and with it a rough 
awakening. No sooner had Rouge and Roque de- 
spatched Count Raymond, as they thought, with their 
daggers, than they began to make preparations for 
entering his chateau and taking possession. In the 
grey of the early morning, then, just as the Drac 
was making off with the Count's form, Rouge and 
Roque, mounted upon two black chargers, rode up 
to the door of the chateau and rang the bell. In 
a moment everything inside the place underwent 
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a transformation, except Count Raymond's one 
charmed flower, the little sleeping Violette. 

All the servants were changed into Lutins. You 
scarcely understand, perhaps, how bad a Lutin can 
be: it is the most mischievous and aggravating kind 
of f(Se creature which inhabits Magic Land. Lutins 
don't look like Fees ; I mean that anyone might be a 
Lutin and you not know it by looking at him, 
that is what makes them dangerous; another thing 
about Lutins is that any one may be turned quite 
suddenly into one ; you might, without knowing it. 

You remember how those cats whom Esterelle fed 
with enchanted food were changed all of a sudden into 
Lutin-cats : well, that is just what I am explaining 
to you now. Smelling any particular sort of flower 
will do it sometimes, or eating leaves, or counting 
apple-pippins, or jumping through a hole in a wall ; 
the very smallest thing — it depends upon this — 
insides and outsides coming together in some un- 
expected way, a sort of crystalization takes place. 

You can see how likely something of this sort was 
to happen when Rouge and Roque rang the bell at 
that early hour in the morning. All the poor 
servants who had gone to bed at night just servants 
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got up Lutins; hairy Luting some of them, that 
was the drunken butler and the saucy footman-^-ah ! 
you would havd known them for Lutins, but the 
rest you really Would not have known at first from 
what they had been before. Violette did not, so 
that when her nurse came into her bedroom, and, 
instead of speaking gently, as had been her wont, 
shouted to her in a harsh voice that she must get 
out of bed that instant, Violette started, and could 
not imagine what had come to nurse. She fancied 
at first that she must have heard the voice in a 
half-awake dream, and the dear child stretched out 
her arms to embrace, and would have kissed her 
usually so kind attendant; but the Lutin-nurse 
laughed, and thrust back the little white arms, and 
then she seized Violette's hair, and began to plait it 
into interminably twisted, tangled plaits. 

Poor Violette screamed. O ! may you never know 
what it is to have your hair twisted and plaited 
by a Lutin-nurse; perhaps you think your nurse 
pulls the tangles a little sometimes— yes, but then 
this nurse made the tangles on purpose to pull 
at them ; you never had a nurse wicked enough to 
do that, I am sure. It was a di'eadful morning; 
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after nurse had torn poor Violette's hair until there 
was more of it upon the ground than on her head, 
she tied a piece of wrapper round the child for 
clothes, covering it afterwards with all the dirty 
rags she oould find, and then thrust her pretty little 
feet into a pair of sabots, such as the peasants wear. 

So Violette was transformed, but only on the 
outside-^— well, I don't know — the inside, too, I 
think, for her little heart had turned quite round 
from being gay to being very sad, and her mind 
was so puzzled that she could not think of any- 
thing straight. 

At any rate, she thought she would run to her 
father and ask him what was the matter with 
nurse and everything; so, slipping away from 
her tormentor, she ran in haste to the door of her 
father's dressing-room and knocked. 'Come in,' 
said a gruff voice, not her father's; but Violette 
went in, and there, behold! was Roque, wrapped 
in her father's dressing-gown, sitting in her father's 
chair, with his feet in her father's slippers, taking 
his breakfast from off a silver waiter, and a hairy 
Lutin- valet standing behind him. 01 how Vio- 
lette's heart beat. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BLUB WOMAK. 

'There was an elfin baby 
Who had a goblin nurse, 
A crosspatch and a gaby — 
I don't know which was worse/ 

Violette now in her fear and sorrow ran all 
down the great staircase and out at the front door, 
just as she was in her rags, and out of the garden, 
quite, quite away from that terrible Lutin place, 
determined that she would seek for her father 
through the whole world. At any rate, she thought, 
she should find Antoine, and the hope of this made 
her smile once again. Alas! dear little Violette, 
she did not find him. 

Antoine was at Cannes just then, selling baskets 
for his father. How little he thought, sitting upon 
a stone seat in the sunny market-place, just at 
that very moment breakfasting upon dry bread and 
figs, and looking at the dancing sunlight upon the 
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happy sea, that Violette was an orphan and weep- 
ing, that Violette was in rags wandering through 
the world alone. 

She did not wander fer, however; something 
happened to her only too soon. Listen. It did not 
take long for her to readi the river ; what made her 
stop at the river-side, I wonder? I think there is 
something about a river that always tempts one to 
linger beside it who is unhappy. Violette stopped 
and watched the water running past, trickling over 
the stones with a soft, complaining noise, and as she 
looked she saw a large, beautiful golden ring floating 
softly past her on the stream. What was it that 
seemed so strangely beautiful to her in this ring? 
She ran along the bank after it eagerly, and it led 
her on to the Drac's pool : there it stopped, resting 
upon the gentle undulations of the water like a 
coronet of light. 

Violette threw herself upon the bank and looked 
down into the pool, and lo! she saw her father 
standing below in the water holding up the ring 
to her in his hand ; now she understood why 
it had seemed so beautiful to her. ' O ! kind, 
beautiful ring,' she exclaimed, 'you have led me 
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to my father/ and she leaned over the bank as she 
spoke, and stretched out her hands towards it. Jn 
her eagerness she overbalanced herself and fell, 
alas! — she thought into her father's arms— 4>ut it 
was not so. Only the golden ring encircled her and 
drew her slowly down under the water, and the Drac 
(for it was he) unlocked the door of the river- 
palaces and shut her in down below. 

Do you quite understand how all this bad hap- 
pened ? The old Drac father had planned it, I told 
you that he meant to help his son to get Violette, 
and this is how he had done it. That very morning, 
whilst Violette's hair was being so dreadfully en- 
tangled, the old Drac had been teaching the young 
Drac how to change himself into the form of a 
golden ring. This is a common trick amongst the 
Dracs ; they make themselves appear like gold rings, 
or crystal cups, or wooden bowls, and float down 
streams past the country people, who are apt to 
snatch at such things, and in this way become the 
prey of the^ Dracs, who instantly draw them down 
under the water: there they sometimes keep them 
prisoners, and make them work in the river-palaces ; 
at other times they kill and eat them, and 
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take the human forms for themselves, to wear on 
moonlight nights, or in the market places, or on 
holidays, when they have any particular piece of 
mischief brewing. The young Drac had never made 
himself look like a gold ring before, but he was 
delighted when he found that he could do it, and 
he willingly practised the deceit for the purpose of 
entrapping the lovely child upon whom his heart 
was so set: the old Drac, you will readily under- 
stand, put on the Count's form so as to deceive 
Violette more completely, and the trick answered, 
as you see. 

But you will say, how did the young Drac know 
little Violette in her rags and with her torn and 
tangled hair? Did he love her still, looking so 
differently from what he had ever seen her look ? 
Yes, he loved her just the same, for there was this 
good thing about the young Drac, that it was 
Violette he loved and not her clothes. Perhaps you 
think that was a great deal of good for a Drac to 
have ; well, so it was, and it led to more, as you 
will see. 

But poor little Violette, are you not sorry for 
her, to have been dragged down underneath the 
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water and shut up in a large, wide, empty, uncom- 
fortable-looking river-palace, with only the young 
Drac for a companion? O, it was hard upon herl 
I cannot tell you how bitterly she cried when she 
found out where she was, and understood what had 
happened to her. It took her a long time to under- 
stand, because, as I must explain to you, she could 
not see anything clearly. You would not if you 
were suddenly taken off the land, where you are 
accustomed to see and breathe through air, and were 
plunged into the sea or a river, or even into a large 
bath quite overhead. It was natural that Violette 
should find everything very thick, and dull, and 
queer. 

The first thing she began to see was the young 
Drac changing out of the gold ring into his own 
form. That was a horrid sight. He looked first 
like an eel, and then like an octopus, and at last 
he got quite into the young Drac again, but this 
was more horrid than anything else to Violette, 
especially as he got close to her somehow. You 
could not say he walked, or swam, or crept, or any 
word that I know to express his motion, but some- 
how he got close to Violette and put his arms round 
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her very fast and hard, and tried to make her kiss 
him. Violette cried so dreadfully at this that at 
last he let her go, and then he went away into a 
corner and sulked. The young Drac sulked, and 
Violette cried and moaned, and the more she cried 
the less she could see, and the moaning made her 
throat sore. She called and called for her father to 
come again. Alas I poor child, she did not know 
what monster it was who wore that dear father's 
form. 

The old Drac came at last, when he heard the 
noise ; at least he just opened the door and thrust 
his head in, and ordered Violette to be quiet ; to be 
a good little girl and give the young Drac a kiss, 
and then she should have some dinner. Violette 
couldn't bear the notion of having dinner in that 
place ; but what could her father mean ? for, yes, it 
seemed to her that it was her father's face, although 
it was hard to distinguish through the mist of the 
palace and her tears ; but the voice — well, she 
thought it was perhaps the water which made the 
voice sound differently, and so, as her father had 
ordered it, Violette thought she must. O ! it wasn't 
that she wanted anything to eat, but she always so 
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loved to please her father, the dear father *vhom she 
had thought she had lost too. So she went softly 
to the young Drac and pressed her pretty little lips 
against his ugly face. 

Ah ! the change this made in the young Drac ; he 
didn't know it all at once, he didn't feel it all at 
once, but it began then. There is such a charm in 
a kiss, you know. At once he left off sulking ; the 
next thing he did was to go to the end of the room 
and open a little door and call somebody. The 
Somebody came. How, shall I describe her? She 
was very small and very thin, and her face was pale, 
of a sort of blue colour. I don't mean by this that 
it was pale blue, but that it was blue-pale, if you can 
understand the difference. It was, in fact, the colour 
of very thin skim milk. Does that explain it to 
you? She looked also very old, but it was sorrow 
that made her look so. I will tell you who she 
was. 

She was a woman ; not a Drac at all — a real live 
woman, who had lived seventeen years with the 
Dracs. That was enough to make her look old, 
was it not ? Seventeen years ago she was washing 
her clothes one morning in the river Siang — how 

HO, 
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well she remembered that morning. Well, she lost 
her soap-dish somehow amongst the stones or the 
water-weeds, and by-and-bye she thought she saw 
it in the stream — the nice, clean little wooden bowl 
—so she just put her hand out to take it, over- 
balanced herself, and you know the rest. It 

was just Violette's story seventeen years ago, and 
that wooden bowl was the wicked old Draco himself. 
He wasn't so old then; it was just after his son 
was born, and he wanted a woman to nurse the little 
baby for him because his wife had died. This was 
what she had done, poor soul, and though, indeed, 
it was long since she had been wanted for a nurse, 
the old Drac had never been willing to let her go 
home again, so she had stayed under the water and 
pined after her own people year after year all that 
long time. 

She loved the young Drac, though. Nurses will 
so love their babies, even if the babies are as ugly as 
little Dracs, sometimes when they are as mischievous 
as little Lutins also. I don't know exactly how it 
was, but having a human nurse had made this young 
Drac a little less heartless than most Dracs are. I 
told you once before that he was not so wicked as 
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his father. Having a Drac-baby to nurse, on the 
other hand, had made this woman perhaps a little 
less good than other women. There is always that 

* 

kind of see-saw in things* You know the saying, 
1 You cannot touch pitch without dirtying your 
hands/ and it is equally true that you cannot touch 
water with dirty hands and not wash them a little. 
That was the kind of see-saw I mean between the 
nurse and the baby. But, as I said, she loved the 
young Drac, and the young Drac loved her and told 
her all his secrets. He had told her about Violette, 
long ago, of course ; and the little blue woman, in- 
stead of being sorry for Violette, as one human being 
might naturally be for another who had been stolen 
by Dracs, was glad in her heart on account of the 
poor child's misfortunes. 

The young Drac asked her how to get the dinner 
ready. He thought that having something to eat 
must comfort Violette a little. He was but a Drac, 
you see, and Dracs are very fond of eating. So the 
little blue woman, to please him, began to set the 
table at once and arrange the plates and dishes. She 
went to and fro very often between the parlour and 
the kitchen, and at last had laid out a feast ; yes, I 
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almost think you would have called it a feast. There 
were no human bodies that day, for the blue woman 
did not wish to disgust Violette ; but there was a nice 
fat, round, rich eel pasty. That was to begin with. 
There were also eels dressed in other ways, and every 
variety of fish ; mullet, sardines, oysters, sea-snails, 
dainties of all kinds, and dressed really with taste, 
because the blue woman had done it all, and she had 
nice ideas — human, not drac, you know. 

When dinner was ready, the young Drac walked 
round and round the table, and smelt it all, and was 
so pleased that he rubbed his hands together and 
almost shuffled into a dance. Then he opened the 
parlour door and shouted to his father to come and 
dine directly ; meanwhile the blue woman and Vio- 
lette placed themselves at the table. Violette sat 
where she was told, and very doleful she looked, 
poor little thing. Breathing entirely through water 
had given her a cold in the head already ; her eyes 
were bleared, her face smudged, her clothes torn 
and dirty, her hair hanging in forlorn tatters ; never 
had she sat down to a meal in such a plight before. 

The old Drac still wore the Count's form when he 
came in; Violette could just distinguish that as she 
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looked across the table, but, O ! how unlike the 
Count's his ways were at dinner ; he ate eel pasty 
with his fingers, so did the young Drac and the 
blue woman, and Violette was obliged to do the 
same. The fact is, she was so hungry, for she 
had eaten nothing all day, and the smell of the 
eel pasty was really so good that she could not 
resist it, even although she had not a knife and fork. 

They ate in silence, as Dracs always do, and I 
must confess they dined well. 

After dinner the old Drac retired to his parlour 
and fell asleep, as he always did; and the young 
Drac, thinking that Violette looked tired and would 
perhaps prefer not to be teazed by his attentions, 
went away to swim up and down the river, con- 
gratulating himself in thought upon having such a 
pretty little prisoner down below, and stopping now 
and then to tell the water-plants about it and the 
green frogs, or the lizards who lay dozing upon the 
sun-baked stones. Ah ! he was a happy young 
Drac that afternoon ; happier than he had ever been 
in his life before, or ever was afterwards, I think, 
because the one little bit of conscience that he had 
was satisfied, and it was so little that it was easy to 
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satisfy. He was satisfied with himself because he 
had desisted from teazing Violette when he saw she 
looked tired. But all the same, he meant to teaze 
her the next day ; he meant to make her promise to 
marry him some time : he would not have let her 
go for the world ; he never thought of such a pos- 
sibility as that, and he knew she could never get 
away unless he let her go, so you see he had good 
reason to be happy according to his ideas. Poor 
Violette ! how far she was from sharing his pleasure. 
The afternoon was all pain to her. She and the 
little blue woman washed up the dinner things when 
the Dracs were gone, and talked a little together in 
human language about the world up above the 
water. Violette asked her companion in trembling 
tones about Count Raymond, her father ; how he had 
come there, why he took so little notice of her, why 
he ate with his fingers, and ate so much, and behaved 
so exactly like a Drac. It was more dreadful than 
anything to her almost to note these changes in her 
father, for she feared that some misfortune had be- 
fallen him, more strange even than that which had 
come upon herself. Her nurse had that very morn- 
ing been turned into a Lutin ; could it be possible 
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that her father was metamorphosed into a Drac ? 
O, horrible thought ! O, unhappy, unhappy day ! 
She dared not put the idea into words, and the blue 
woman told her nothing. 

Evening came, and supper-time came, and supper 
was over at last, and then it was bedtime. Only 
imagine, dear children, bedtime under the water ! 
It comes sooner there than bedtime with you 
does, because there the light is so very dim. 
Violette was glad that the day was short, but then 
it only made the night the longer, you know ; 
one cannot get rid, alas ! of nights and days, not 
of time, however unhappy one is, as Violette found 
to her sorrow. When bedtime came, however, 
the little blue woman began to be kinder to her ; 
she remembered her first night under the water, and 
she could not help shedding a few tears in sym- 
pathy with the sad-hearted child. 

She took Violette by the hand, and led her from 
the dining-room into a little anti-chamber opening 
out of her own bedroom, and then she put her to 
bed. Violette's bed was of sand ; yes, you will be 
glad to hear that it was of soft, dry, red sand, heaped 
up in a slanting corner at the top of her slanting 
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room. There she lay down, but first the little blue 
woman did something for her, something really 
kind; she rubbed her forehead, nose, and chest with 
eel's fat. 

Now, I dare say you may have had nurses 
who, when you have had colds or coughs, have 
rubbed you with oil, or butter, or even — I have 
heard of it — goose grease. That is the way with 
nurses in your country, children ; those in the 
Drac's country use eel's fat, and the effect is the 
same — at least with a difference. I don't think that 
rubbing your eyes and noses makes you see any 
better, does it ? but rubbing with eel's fat does. It 
made Violette see everything under the water quite 
as plainly as you see things upon land and in the 
air. It took all the wateryness out of her eyes at 
once, and another good of it was that it quickly made 
her hair grow again. It also took away the sore- 
ness from her throat ; not from her heart, alas ! but 
who could expect such a thing of eel's fat ? I could 
not. Violette felt really comfortable after the 
rubbing, and actually fell asleep five minutes after 
the blue woman left her, and, what was stranger 
still, slept all night without dreaming. 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE LITTLE HOLE. 



'I passed a little lonesome house with window opened wide, 
A dull-looking, dingy house where somebody had died; 
I looked in at the window, behold ! the house was bare, 
And presently a gay butterfly came fluttering through the air.* 

The next day it rained. I dare say you think 
that could make no difference under the water, but 
you are mistaken. Everything is always making a 
difference everywhere, though we don't always see 
it. The difference that the rain made in the river- 
palaces was that the Dracs, who loved nothing 
better than a regular downpour, were out all day 
in the river racing about amongst the waterfalls, 
laughing and sporting like schoolboys. In conse- 
quence Violette was rid of the attentions of the 
young Drac, which pleased her. She also saw no 
more of him whom she thought to be her father, 
and this distressed her. The blue woman shut her- 
self up in the kitchen and potted fish, so the child 
was left alone to wander about through the large 
rooms and long, long corridors. 
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Now, in case you may never have been inside 
a river-palace, I will tell you all that Violette 
saw. There was the dining parlour. I dare say 
you have formed a very good idea of that 
already. It was a long dark room, about as 
dark as dining rooms in London usually are, 
at any rate what they are upon foggy November 
days. Under the water it is always like London 
November. Can you conceive anything more 
dreary? The only difference is that the dimness 
there is green instead of yellow. Well, there is a 
little gain in that. Do you think that the rooms 
are always full of water? No, they are not al- 
ways, though after long rains I have known them 
quite full up to the ceiling; but frequently the 
water makes only a carpet over the floor, yielding, 
soft and thick, upon which footfalls can make no 
noise. 

The dining parlour had a very high roof, for it was 
situated in the steep rock at the river's side, and 
from the ceiling there hung a large, old-fashioned 
chandelier, which the Drac's grandfather had stolen 
from the cathedral at Frejus. All the Dracs knew 
that this was a very wicked theft, and they had 
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never dared to light the candles since the day when 
the chandelier had been stolen ; but there was some- 
thing rather striking in the effect of it hanging 
there in the shade all the same. The dining-room 
had three doors in it : one opened on to the grand 
entrance hall next the river, another into the kitchen, 
and the third on a square space surrounded by the 
various apartments of the Drac, his son, and their 
attendants ; beyond the square was the drawing- 
room, a really magnificent apartment as far as 
grandeur of dimensions went, but it was dark and 
scanty of furniture. A low, stone divan skirted the 
room ; a few rare marble tables stood here and there, 
the walls were tapestried with weeds, amongst which 
a waterfall or two rushed or trickled according to the 
season, and these were all the varieties which the 
room supplied. O ! yes, there was one other thing ; 
a grotto of live snail shells stood at one end of the 
apartment, and this Violette watched for a long 
time, it amused her to watch the constant building 
and unbuilding of the living house. These rooms, 
with the bedchambers of the blue woman and Violette, 
formed the whole palace, at least they were all that 
Violette saw. 
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It rained all day, it rained for a whole week, so 
that for a whole week Violette had only the blue 
woman for a companion. During that time she 
heard several things about Dracs which made her 
feel very uncomfortable, and more sorry than ever 
that she had been taken to the river-palaces. The 
blue woman told her that she was certainly meant 
to become the wife of the young Drac some day, that 
she would never get back to the earth again from 
under the water, and never, never, never see the 
happy sunlight any more. 

You can imagine how sad poor Violette became, 
sadder every day for a whole week ; she never could 
summon courage to ask the blue woman about her 
father, for she thought if she heard for certain that 
he had been changed into a Drac she should die of 
grief. 

At last the rain was over, and the Dracs came 
home a good deal tired with their sport. The old 
Drac was crosser than usual, but Violette now saw 
plainly enough that he was not her father : thanks 
to that eel's fat which I told you about, she could 
see quite through him now, even when he did put 
on hex father's form. I scarcely know, however, 
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whether it made her more or less unhappy to find 
that she was alone with Dracs. O ! surely more, for 
alas ! where could her father be ? 

As for the young Drac, he was more tiresome 
than ever. Violette had thought the palace dull 
during the rain, it became intolerable to her 
afterwards ; every day and all day the young Drac 
teazed her dreadfully — to play besique with him, 
to teach him to dance, to tell him stories, to 
sing songs to him as she had done to Antoine, 
to promise to marry him some day — and when 
Violette cried the old Drac roared in his smoking 
room to frighten her, and the blue woman came in 
and scolded, and said it was Violette who was teazing 
the young Drac. You know what a rainy day is 
when everybody in the house is cross — that is just 
what fine days are under water. Violette used to 
creep away sometimes to her own bedroom, for there 
at any rate she could be alone. It was the only 
place in the palace where she ever felt the least bit 
at home. 

One morning when she had been for many 
hours sitting upon her sand bed, crying and won- 
dering to herself how her life could ever go on in 
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this manner, she was startled by seeing a ray of 
sunlight upon her bed close to her. I think I told 
you before that Violette's room slanted upwards into 
the hill; this little ray came from the roof. O! 
how delighted Violette was when, running up to 
find out exactly where it came from, she saw a tiny, 
tiny hole. 

Then the poor child thought at once that she was 
going to get away on to the pleasant earth again. 
What ! through a little finger hole on a precipitous 
hill-side ! Yes, that is just how hope comes to 
one after despair. 

Ah ! but it was sweet to see that happy little ray 
of light, and then a bit of blue sky as big as the 
blue of your eye almost, and then a wee, wee, ripe, 
red raspberry, bobbing down quite close*. Violette 
climbed up the wall of her room, and put her finger 
through the hole, and touched the raspberry, and 
felt as if her heart would fly away out of her body, 
for it was like a little bird fluttering inside her ; but 
just at that moment the blue woman called her to 
dinner, and she was obliged to go. 

She longed to tell her secret to somebody and 
yet she dared not, because she knew how everybody 
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down below wanted to keep her a prisoner, so she 
said nothing to any one, but the next day she ran 
off as soon as she could to her room, and stood 
beneath the dear little hole again and ate the 
raspberry. 

But just as Violette was looking up afterwards 
and just as she had said in her heart, c If only 
Antoine should be climbing up or down the hill 
this way, and should see me bobbing my little finger 
through this hole, I'm sure he would get me out 
somehow,' she heard a boy whistling outside. 
Then up she popped her finger as high as she could 
get it through, and wriggled and turned and crooked 
it, as much as to say, ' O ! I'm here, Antoine, poor 
little Violette ; come and take me out quick.' Then 
the steps of the boy outside became quicker, and the 
whistling stopped, and alas! what do you think? 
It was the hairy Lutin-page from Roque's chateau, 
not Antoine at all, and he took up a large pointed 
stone, and jammed it hard and fast right into the 
hole, so that he stopped it quite up, and crushed 
Violette's poor little finger as well. 

Now the Lutin-boy did this just out of mischief, 
he thought it was a little pink worm he was killing; 

I 
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but if he had known that it was Violette's finger he 
would have done exactly the same, for he was a 
Lutin of the worst hairy kind. O ! how sadly the 
poor child cried, her finger bled and her heart bled 
both at the same time, and the little room and the 
whole world became dark to her in one moment. 
She cried and sobbed so loud that one could hear 
her all down the long passage which led to the 
drawing-room. 

The young Drac heard her, for he was sitting 
dolefully outside the drawing-room door, waiting to 
see if Violette would come to him; he had sat in 
this way all the morning, all the hours in which 
Violette had been a little bit happier he had been 
sorry in his heart. 

When he heard the sound of her lamentation and 
her cries of pain, however, his heart became sorry 
for her instead of for himself, so he went to her 
bedroom door and knocked, and asked in a gentle 
voice if there was anything he might do for her. 
Violette was so unhappy that it was a relief to 
tell her trouble even to him, so she said he might 
come in, and then she sobbed out the whole story. 
But now the young Drac could not be sorry, for he 
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thought how he might have lost her and had not ; 
so he only begged Violette, as he had done so often 
before, to be happy with the Dracs, and to make 
up her mind to marry him and live always in the 
river-palaces. 

When he talked in this manner the child turned 
away from him and would say nothing more. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ROUGE AND LEONIE. 

'Winnie met him on the way, 
Walking, walking; 
Winnie tried to make him stay, 
By talking, talking; 
But still he walked and walked away, 
And Winnie met him every day/ 

You are wondering, perhaps, as the whistling boy 
was not Antoine, where Antoine was. Well, you 
shall hear. Poor Antoine ! after he got home from 
Cannes that day when he sat upon the stone seat, 
as I told you, and looked at the dancing water, lie 
set off, as was his wont on happy afternoons, to the 
hill of the fee oaks, intending to pass a pleasant 
time there with Violette during the soft cool hours. 
Alas ! alas ! no Violette came, as you know, nor the 
next day did she come, nor the next, nor the next. 
Then Antoine feared that she must be ill. How 
anxiously he climbed the hill evening after evening, 
and looked down towards the Valine Biante, where 
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the Count's chateau stood. How he listened and 
longed and waited — as only patient Antoine could 
wait — but she never came ; and at length a rumour 
reached Antoine and old Pirou that strange things 
had been going on at the chateau during the last 
week. The Count was altered so that nobody 
knew him for the same, a new Countess had arrived, 
Violette was nowhere to be seen. 

Such unforeseen and confounding changes are 
not uncommon in Magic Land, but they are not 
less afflicting on that account there than else- 
where. Antoine was overwhelmed with grief: he 
was, however, determined not to take all this 
upon hearsay, but to go himself at once to the 
chateau and find out if possible exactly what had 
happened. Accordingly the next morning, instead 
of going to Cannes, he went to the Vallee. 

Now I must tell you a little how things had been 
going on at her old home after Violette ran away. 
Roque had married the Drac's daughter. Can you 
fancy a green-haired sea-maiden being mistress of 
that beautiful place ? Can one any more easily 
imagine the wicked Roque being master of it ? But 
he was. He and his brother Rouge became the 
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owners after they had made away with the Count. 
You can readily believe, however, that their partner- 
ship did not long continue, because it is difficult for 
bad people to remain at peace even when their 
interests are the same. Rouge and Roque quarrelled 
two days after they came to the chateau, and the 
Drac's sister and Leonie quarrelled even sooner than 
that. 

So Roque and his wife turned out Rouge and his 
wife, beat them unmercifully, and thrust them forth 
to roam penniless through the world ; they became 
wandering tinkers, and dragged a heavy cart be- 
tween them, up hills and along dusty roads, upon 
the hottest days, for they never could afford to buy 
a horse. c Ceux qui passent ' the country people 
called them as they went their dreary rounds year 
after year. Well, perhaps this was a better lot for 
them than staying in the chateau would have been, 
eating up Count Raymond's good things, and ill- 
treating the peasants and animals upon the estate. 
Roque liked his share best, however, and you shall 
hear what use he made of it. Of course every- 
thing went on as badly as possible. I told you 
about the Lutin-servants ; well, the Drac's sister 
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had three attendants especially her own, and they 
were worse than all the others. They were, in fact, 
those very three Lutin-cats who, you may re- 
member, ran howling away from the Magic Valley 
after eating enchanted food from the hands of Fee 
Esterelle. 

They were horrible creatures, bad to look at and 
worse to live with, but they just suited their mistress. 
What she liked about them was that they knew from 
once glancing at a person whether he or she were 
human or Lutin ; if Lutin the cats put on a gentle 
demeanour, if human they mewed and yelled hor- 
ribly, showing every symptom of disfavour. Roque's 
wife used to put the cats in front of her when any 
one approached the chateau, and as she' abhorred all 
human beings excepting the fancied Count and 
would suffer only Lutins in her presence, she always 
set her servants to drive ignominiously from her 
property those whom the cats pointed out to her to 
be the former. In this way, as you can see, the 
whole district round the ch&teau, indeed the whole 
Vallee Riante became rapidly cleared of human 
beings, and inhabited only by Lutins, Follets, and 
others of the bad fee kind. 
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On that very morning when Antoine came walk- 
ing boldly up to the castle door, the green-haired 
one was sitting on the garden terrace, looking out 
as usual to see who might come, with her three 
Lutin-cats crouching at her side. The moment she 
saw Antoine, she hissed out, 'At him, catsP and 
instantly — O ! you know how un-Lutin-like An- 
toine was — they did yell ; they danced round and 
round with their backs up and their tails in the 
air, screaming and hissing — they were frantic with 
rage. Then the Drac's sister knew that Antoine 
must be somebody very good indeed, so she called 
in a loud voice to all her Lutin-servants to come 
quickly and beat him away from the doors; she 
ordered them to kill him with blows, and all the 
Lutins fell upon Antoine, and beat him and bruised 
him till they thought he must be dead, and then 
they threw him outside the garden wall upon a 
heap of stones. 

You will be glad to hear that Antoine was 
not dead, but, alas! very nearly so, and he lay for 
many hours insensible. In the middle of the night 
old Pirou and Dame Blanche found him there, 
and carried him thence to the Magic Valley, and 
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laid him upon his own bed, thinking that he had 
not much longer to live, if indeed he were not 
already dead ; but, as I said before, he was not dead, 
and so next day Dame Blanche, finding that he 
still breathed, set off in search of the Eucalyptus 
tree. 

You remember all about that. Well, Dame 
Blanche brought home with her a branch of doc- 
tors. You may think this sounds odd, but it is 
not really so. You remember all that I told you 
about the little dwarf-homes, don't you? Well, it 
was just to save the doctors the trouble of walking 
that Dame Blanche brought them all on one branch, 
and I can assure you that the twenty she brought 
were not one too many. Dear little men! It 
would have done any one's heart good to see them 
crowding round Antoine, they were so clever, so 
gentle, so attentive in all their little ways, so 
anxious to cure Antoine and to relieve his pains. 
But Antoine was ill a long, long time, and the 
doctors had to come to him every day for a whole 
year. You were never ill for half so long a time 
as that, and if you were I am sure you would not 
be so patient over it as patient Antoine was. But 
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alas ! he was very unhappy. He would have given 
anything to be able to go again to the ch&teau, 
he would have braved all over and over again for 
the sake of finding out if Violette was there. It 
was almost more than he could bear to reflect that 
she might still be in the power of wicked Roque 
and his green-haired wife ; but, but, he could not 
go, poor Antoine, he could not even move one 
hand or foot for months and months. 

So he had to lie upon his bed day after day and 
night after night and only think and plan and 
wonder and fear and hope. Yes; he always did 
hope, Antoine could never help that, and it was 
perhaps that which helped him to be so patient. 

One day Antoine begged the dwarf doctors to 
try if they could get into the ch&teau and look 
about and come back and tell him if Violette was 
there, for he had begun to feel that day as if he 
could not wait any longer without knowing. The 
doctors however shook their heads gravely and felt 
his pulse twice, for they thought his mind must 
be wandering a little, or he would not have asked 
them to risk their lives where he had so nearly 
lost his, that would have been ungrateful of him; 
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so instead of answering they left an extra dose of 
physic that morning. 

When they were gone Antoine became very low in 
his spirits ; indeed, for the first time he wept. Then 
Dame Blanche, thinking to divert him, persuaded 
old Pirou to lift his son's bed out of the house 
and place it underneath the orange tree. Some 
blossoms were still upon the tree, it was a hot 
August day, the grapes hung in large bunches 
up the sides of the hills ; from the flower fields 
further down the Valley came up the heavy scents 
of jasmine and tuberose; it was too hot even for 
the cicalas to chirp, the nightingale had left off 
singing, the world was heavy with heat and still- 
ness, and Antoine also was obliged to lie still. O, 
how hard this was to him ! He saw a lizard lying 
quite still upon a stone near his bed: 'Are you 
asleep,' said Antoine to the lizard, for you remember 
he could both talk and understand animal lan- 
guage. ' No ; I am waiting,' the lizard answered : 
* I have been waiting thirty days to be sent upon 
a message.' 

Then a thought flashed into Antoine's mind, it 
was true that he could not go himself to look for 
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Violette, but had he not messengers all over the 
Valley. Ah ! so many ready to do him service, he 
wondered how it was that he had not thought of 
this sooner. Antoine at once took the lizard into 
his confidence, and told him the cause of his un- 
easiness, upon which the lizard who wasted no time 
in expressions of astonishment, or even in profes- 
sions of devotion, said immediately that he would 
go and search all the walls of the chateau inside 
and outside, and all the garden stones, every corner 
of the place in fact, and come back and tell An- 
toine whether Violette was there or not; the only 
reward which the lizard bargained for being that 
Antoine should sing a song to him upon his re- 
turn, because he loved music better than any other 
thing. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE MESSENGER BEE AND THE PURPLE FISH. 

'Said the bee to the flower, 
**I love you so, 
That I shall come every hour 
To watch you blow.' 



» » 



The lizard was absent a whole week. Antoine Ian-* 
guished for his return ; but when he did come back 
he brought the good news that Violette was not in 
the chateau. Where then had she gone ? Antoine 
was as far as ever from knowing this. Anybody 
else would have despaired of finding out, I think, 
but he did not; on the contrary, with the diffi- 
culties of the search his spirits rose. So, when the 
heat of the day had somewhat abated, he called all 
the animals of the Valley to him. 

It was a curious sight to see them all flocking 
one way from terrace, tree, bush, and hill: birds, 
frogs, cicalas, grasshoppers, beetles, butterflies, moths, 
and insects innumerable, and all at length standing, 
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or balancing with quivering wings in the air round 
Antoine's bed, their heads all bent towards their 
young master, their ears alert to catch his com- 
mands. 

Then Antoine in a few words explained all his 
trouble to the assembled crowd, begging that as he 
was himself obliged to lie idle upon his bed, his 
friends would help him by searching valley, hill, 
village, ravine, and plain, for little Violette, that 
dear child, their playfellow whom they all so well 
remembered. A chirp, a croak, a whizz, a burr, and 
a buzz, answered in one chromatic chord, and with- 
out more words on either side the creatures turned 
round dispersing, some going singly, some of them 
in groups, but all eager for the search. The sacred 
beetle himself set off to examine the hill of the 
fee oaks, the birds flew to great distances, the 
insects sought nearer home, but each one according 
to his capacity did something. 

When they were gone Antoine sank back upon 
his bed again under the orange tree, and shut his 
eyes and sighed very deeply. But he opened his 
eyes again in a minute or too at the sound of 
Dame Blanche's voice, 'Awake, Antoine,' she was 
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saying; ' awake, and listen, I bring you a mes- 
senger. 5 

Then Antoine looked and saw Dame Blanche stand- 
ing at his bedside, with a long tuberose in h^r paw. 
The tuberose has a graceful, long, bending stem upon 
which hang the sweet, white, heavy bell-blossoms, 
all so full of rich odour. Antoine smelt the rare 
perfume even before he heard the voice of Dame 
Blanche; he bent eagerly forward to take the 
flower out of her hand, and as he did so a large 
bumble bee rose out of the heart of the topmost 
flower, balanced himself upon the rim of it and 
began to buzz. O! I wish you could have seen 
Antoine leaning forward so intently looking into 
the face of the bee, listening — for he understood 
every word, and it was wonderful. 

What do you think the bee was saying? He said 
first that he was the 'messenger bee,' that he had been 
that morning to see the ' purple fish,' and that the 
purple fish had told him a long story. Can yott 
guess ? It was the story of little Violette. Yes, the 
fish had told it all to the bee, as the bee said, that 
very morning, and then the bee had flown straight 
off in search of Antoine, but stopping to sup inside 
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a tuberose, he had fallen asleep there where Dame 
Blanche found him, when she went to look round 
the flower gardens and pluck off dead blossoms, as 
she had done every evening since Antoine's mis- 
fortune. 

So the bee told the story again to Antoine, 
everything exactly, where Violette was and how 
she had got there, and, alas ! how unhappy she was ; 
he brought Antoine a message too from little Vio- 
lette herself, which she had given to the purple 
fish for him. The message was just to say that 
Antoine must come quickly and take her away, 
because she couldn't, couldn't, couldn't ever be happy 
living with the Dracs, or marry the young Drac 
and be the queen of the river-palaces. Can you 
imagine how poor Antoine felt ? Glad ? O ! so 
glad to know that Violette was alive ! So glad too to 
get a message from her ! Besides being glad, very 
very, very sorry; for what would Antoine do for 
Violette now ? How could he take her away out of 
the river-palaces? How could he, a poor boy, do 
anything really to help her against the cunning 
and powerful Dracs? 

On the whole he was more sorry than glad there- 
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fore, for all was worse even than lie had feared, and 
as the bee buzzed on, the expression of Antoine's 
face became more and more serious. At last the 
bee stopped buzzing, and stood quite still waiting 
for an answer. Antoine hid his face in his hands, 
and there was a long pause ; at last he looked up 
joyfully, for he had found something in his heart 
that he could send to Violette— dear children, it 
was hope that he had found, the most golden thing 
in the world except one other, and he determined to 
send it on at once to her. Antoine did not know 
a bit how he could help Violette, but hope as- 
sured him that he would somehow, and so, with- 
out waiting any longer to think about it, he said 
to the messenger bee, c Give my love to Violette, 
and say that I will certainly come and rescue her 
from the Dracs.' Whenever you hear of anybody 
being in trouble, do what Antoine did — send a 
message of hope at once, and be sure that help will 
follow. 

I dare say you wonder how it was that Vio- 
lette had found out this way of sending a mes- 
sage. Was it not lucky? It was in this manner. 
One idle day she saw the blue woman throwing 

x 
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crumbs out at the palace door, and she stood behind 
a pillar and watched her ; by-and-bye she saw the 
woman stoop down quite close to the water and whis- 
per to something; Violette darted forward to find 
out who it was that the blue woman was whisper- 
ing to, and there she saw a small purple fish, which 
she felt certain she could not fail to know again. 
So the next day, when nobody was looking, she went 
to the palace door and threw crumbs out, and sure 
enough there came the purple fish; so Violette 
stooped down close to the water, just as the woman 
had done, and whispered— whispered all her story 
to the little fish, who stayed so still to hear it, 
never moving a hair's-breadth from side to side, that 
Violette felt sure he understood it all, and took a 
real interest in what she was saying. Just for the 
chance of the fish seeing Antoine somewhere, she 
said at the last, c Tell Antoine to come and take 
me away, quick, quick, quick.' And immediately 
the purple fish whisked his little tail and turned 
sharp round and dived down deep, and swam away 
out of sight in a minute. Thus you see all came 
about as I have been telling you. 

The bee flew off that very evening and carried 
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Antoine's message to the river. Did you ever 
see a bumble bee talking to a purple fish? I 
have, I saw this one, and it was the prettiest sight 
in the world. The fish came up to the brim of 
the water — I don't mean the edge, but the sur- 
face — just where the water touches the air, and 
opened his mouth and listened, and the bee came 
just to where the air touches the water and whizzed 
his gossamer wings and whispered, and the fish 
wriggled about for joy afterwards, for he quite 
understood. I never saw so much intelligence upon 
the face of a fish before. 

You can imagine how pleased Violette was when 
the dear little creature came swimming up to her 
next morning as she was sitting upon the steps 
of the river-palace, wondering if anything would 
happen, and repeated to her the very words of 
Antoine. Violette very nearly laughed aloud for 
joy ; it was lucky she did not, for if the blue woman 
had heard her she would have called the child in- 
side and shut the palace door. But Violette did 
not laugh, she only smiled, and then a new thought 
shot into her mind. 

'Go again, dear little fish,' she said, 'carry me 
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another message. Say to Antoine that the next 
time it rains a very great rain indeed, if it rains 
for three days running, say, I will creep away out 
of the river-palace — I can because the Dracs will be 
away somewhere by that time, ever so far off, rush- 
ing and leaping, you know — and you little fish, shall 
show me the way to the top of the water at some 
place which you must tell Antoine about ; tell him 
to meet me there, then he must beat off the river 
dogs, and pull me straight up out of the water ; isn't 
that a good plan?' 

The purple fish thought it was, and he carried the 
message to the messenger bee. Antoine thought it 
a good plan too when he heard it, and he sent a 
message back by the bee to say that the very next 
time it rained all day for three days running he 
would certainly come; the weather was very hot 
and dry just then, and Antoine felt sure that long 
before the rains came he should be quite strong and 
able to go about. Indeed he got rapidly well after 
this, hope was curing him, as it was cheering 
Violette. So the autumn passed, and the winter 
passed, and the early spring came, and at last it 
rained; it rained for three days running. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

BAIN. 

'Five and twenty black snails, 
With soap upon their slimy tails, 
• I met them out again ; 
Five and twenty horned snails 
Walking in the lane, 
Carrying upright water pails 
To catch the drops of rain ; 
And every snail as it did pass 
Left something shining on the grass ; 
With all that water and all that soap 
They'll wash the Emperor's linen I hope.' 

On the third morning of rain Antoine set off and 
the bee flew before to show him the way. Antoine 
and the bee were both so happy, and Antoine pic- 
tured to himself as they went along how Violette 
and the purple fish were just then coming swim- 
ming together up the river bed to the spot 
where he and she were to meet one another. Do 
you think he felt the chill of the rain, or the raw- 
ness of the mountain air ? O ! no, not a bit ; 
neither did the dark cloudiness of the sky cast a 
shadow upon his heart. 
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Antoine and the bee came to the pool, Violette 
and the fish had not yet arrived, so Antoine sat 
down upon a wet stone to wait for them, and the 
messenger bee amused himself by buzzing amongst 
the juniper berries and generally fussing about. 
The place to which the bee had taken Antoine 
was the brink of one of the Drac's pools, of which 
I spoke to you before. It was situated just in 
a turn of the ravine, so that from it you could not 
see far either way; it was indeed a dark and do- 
lorous place, the wind whistled through and through 
it, the rain came down in slanting sheets, so that 
occasionally one could not even see across the pool 
to the other side of the ravine. What a day for 
Violette to be out in to be sure, but then you 
know she had got well used to being drenched 
by this time — Antoine remembered this with 
comfort. 

Antoine and the bee waited until dinner-time, 
still Violette did not come ; Antoine began to fidget 
a little, the bee grew decidedly impatient, and 
buzzed roughly into Antoine's face every now and 
then, which was foolish, because it certainly was 
not Anioine's fault. 
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They waited until supper-time, and still no 
Violette. Then Antoine began to walk about ; the 
rain had abated a little, a break had even come in 
the clouds, and there was a rainbow to be seen, the 
river sparkled here and there in the sunset's fitful 
gleams ; Antoine looked into the pool. O ! yes, 
there was the fish, but the fish was alone. 

Antoine and the bee began to question him eagerly. 
What had he done with Violette ? How did he dare 
to come there alone? Poor little fish, he didn't 
look as if he had dared anything, or ever could, he 
was actually crying, and his tears came up in little 
bubbles to the top of the water. 

' O ! don't,' said Antoine, € don't/ because crying 
hindered the fish from saying anything. 

' Never mind how sorry you are, but tell me 
what has happened. Couldn't Violette get away ? ' 

' Alas ! ' exclaimed the fish, € it never came even 
so far as to her trying to do so. Three mornings 
ago, on the very day in fact before the ram 
began, as Violette and I were talking together 
at the palace steps about the weather, the old 
Drac came out of his smoking room when we 
didn't at all expect him, and saw us. You can- 
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not conceive how angry he was. He knows very- 
well that I carry messages, because Fve done it so 
often for the blue woman, and he doesn't mind 
that ; but he saw at once that Violette was planning 
to run away, so he seized her — ah ! dear little 
Violette — and dragged her, not inside the river- 
palace again, I wish it had been only into the 
palace he had taken her, but it wasn't — it was 
all down the river to the sea, an enormous way off, 
to a great rock-fortress that he has under the water 
in the Bay of Roses. Yes, that sounds pretty, but 
the fortress is a terrible place. She's locked in 
there now, and the blue woman with her, because 
it was through her carelessness that Violette first 
saw me, so the Drac is angry with her too. Alas ! 
alas! alas! from the stone fortress under the sea 
nobody has ever escaped.' 

The last gleam of daylight went out as the fish 
said this, a chilly, chilly wind crept up from the 
water, the river dogs howled in the distance, and 
the rain began to fall again in torrents. It rained 
all night, and the whole night through Antoine 
remained in the same place weeping. 

In the morning, a little before the morning, he 
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heard the sound of somebody else weeping too, close 
to him, and he raised his head, looked round, and 
listened. Yes, somebody else very unhappy was 
there as well as he. 

c Who are you ? ' said Antoine to the unseen, ' and 
why do you weep ? ' 

And a voice answered, ( I weep because I am the 
most unhappy creature in the whole world ; but 
why do you weep, happy Antoine?' 

Then Antoine felt quite angry, and said, * Who- 
ever you are, how dare you call me happy ? ' 

And the voice said, ' I am miserable because Violette 
does not love me, and you are happy because she loves 
you, and would come to you gladly if she could, if 
the Dracs would let her go, but they wont,' the 
voice added, laughing ; c they've got her safe shut 
up in prison all for themselves. Ha ! ha ! and I can 
at any rate see her whenever I like.' 

'Who are you?' cried Antoine, springing up and 
very angry now. 

Then the young Dra # c crept from behind the 
very stone upon which Antoine had been sitting and 
stood before him. He was a pitiful sight, the weak- 
limbed, ugly, deformed, miserable water-creature; 
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it would have been impossible to feel very angry 
with him. 

' O ! happy Drac ! ' said Antoine, bitterly. * Can you, 
then, see Violette whenever you wish ? ' Antoine 
despised the young Drac in his heart for being so 
ugly, and his face showed that he did so, but the 
young Drac bowed down in his heart to Antoine for 
being so beautiful, and he looked up wistfully • 
into his face. 

Then the young Drac turned away and hid him- 
self behind the stone again, and said nothing for a 
long time. 

Antoine got up to go away, but the ugly one 
stood before him in the path. * I know now/ he 
said, ' that Violette will never marry me. You have 
grown up beautiful, Antoine, more beautifiil than 
ever, and I am uglier even than I used to be ; I 
am quite, quite sure now that Violette can never 
marry me, so — I've been thinking, and Fve almost 
made up my mind that I will help you to rescue 
her from my father's powefr ; he wouldn't give her 
up because I asked him, he never will give up 
human beings excepting for one thing, and that is 
money. 9 
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' Money!' exclaimed Antoine, in dismay, 'but 
that's just the very thing I havn't got.' 

'I know that/ answered the young Drac, 'and 
that's why I talked about helping you. It will 
take 100,000 pieces of gold to satisfy my father : 
now did you by chance ever hear of the ChSvre 
d'Or?' 

'The monster treasure-guardian of the Saut-du- 
Loup?' he asked. 

' Yes,' said the young Drac ; c a sackfull taken out 
of that treasure would buy Violette back again to 
the upper world.' 

Antoine shuddered again, no human being had 
ever been known to come back from an errand to 
the ChSvre d'Or. Now I must tell you that an 
endless, endless treasure of gold lay hidden under 
the Saut-du-Loup, the guardian of which treasure 
was, as I told you, the terrible Ch£vre d'Or, a 
creature half monster, half animal, who lived in a 
dark chasm of the mountain, and night and day 
licked the moss of the rocks. 

It is difficult to imagine how anybody could 
wish to penetrate to so dark and dreadful a place, 
or to look upon a creature so horrible as the ChSvre 
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d'Or must have been ; but there are, as you know, 
people in the world to whom money is so precious 
that they would brave any danger, or stoop to any 
humiliation in order to obtain it. This was the 
case about the Chevre d'Or. Many men at different 
times had set off to the mountain in search of the 
monster and the treasure, but, as I said, no one had 
returned. No wonder, then, that Antoine shuddered 
when the young Drac spoke about these things. 

* Yes,' the young Drac went on, taking no notice 
of the repugnance expressed in Antoine's face, € it 
is quite true that without my help you could never 
get a farthing's worth of that treasure, but I will 
tell you how to set about it. The reason why nobody 
returns from the search is this, a little black lamb 
lives upon the mountain near the treasure, and when 
anyone goes there hunting about to find the Ch£vre 
d'Or, the lamb bleats from a certain way off, as much 
as to say, " This is the road, come this way," and 
everybody does go that way, following the bleating 
of the little lamb ; but they go on further and 
further from the right road, until they tumble 
down a precipice where the water leaps, and are 
dashed to pieces against the stones. Now if you 
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go, Antoine, just as you are, with your human eyes 
and ears on, you will do exactly as everybody else 
does; you will hear the bleating of the lamb, and 
you'll go on after it to the precipice, and tumble 
down, or if you don't follow it you'll never be able 
to find the way any the more, because the sound of 
the bleating will be always in your ears, but if I 
do something very kind for you, you may have a 
chance. The thing that I could do is this — I could 
lend you my body. If you had my ears on instead 
of your own, you would hear instead of the lamb's 
bleating the sound of the goat munching the 
moss of the rocks, and following that sound you 
could not fail to find the way. It is true that 
when you reach the gold, which you must dig for 
under the beard of the goat, and have helped your- 
self to a purseful, the monster may trample you to 
death in his rage at being robbed of his treasure, 
from that risk I cannot preserve you. What do you 
say, Antoine ? Will you go, or not go ? ' 

1 Go,' said Antoine, ' but, but, can I get your form 
on over my own ? ' 

( No, you must take your own off first/ answered 
the Drac, c I can show you how.' 
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' Oh ! yes, I dare say/ said Antoine ; c but what 
shall I do with it when I have taken it off ? ' 

' I'll take care of it for you/ said the young Drac, 
'until you come back.' 

€ And if I never come back,' said Antoine, ' what 
shall you do with it ? ' 

The young Drac said nothing. 

After a short pause Antoine asked him how he 
•and his father had found out that Violette was 
intending to run away, since nobody knew down 
below but herself and the purple fish. 

' O ! we got hold of the fish/ answered .the 
Drac, c and made him tell us all about it/ 

< How ? ' 

6 We held him up in the water until he touched 
the saint upon the FrSjus candelabra/ 

< Did that hurt him ? ' 

6 1 don't know, but it obliged him to speak the 
truth, you know ; I shouldn't like to touch the 
saint's head myself/ 

'Do Dracs speak the truth?' said Antoine; and 
by-and-bye he enquired of his companion how 
Violette had been looking lately. 

'Lovely,' answered the Drac* 
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'Yes, I know that,' said Antoine, 'but is she 
well?' 

'No, I don't think she is, exactly/ answered 
the Drac, ' and I'm sure she is not happy.' 

And then he went on to describe a dress he had 
brought for her one day out of the sea. 'She 
came to us in rags, you know,' he said ; ' so 
once, when she gave me leave to do it, I went 
out to sea at sunset, and got for her, ah ! such 
a pretty new dress, made of the colour of the sea 
when a mistral is blowing, a bit of the sunset sky 
that I tore away from it for her neckerchief, a gir- 
dle of opal-coloured snail-shells, and two tiny sea- 
horses for ear-rings; how pretty she looks in her 
new clothes to be sure,' he said to himself, and fell 
into a fit of musing. 

Ah! so she did look pretty, dear children; the 
little sea-horses laid their heads against her soft 
ears, as if these had been pillows, and curled them- 
selves up and down in a hundred fantastical ways, 
and her sea and sky-coloured robes gleamed always 
with some new light — the opals alas ! signified tears, 
but the young Drac was not aware of this. 

Antoine also remained silent, thinking within him- 
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self how beautiful Violette was ; suddenly lie got up 
and said, 'Are you ready, Drac ? Come, give me your 
form at once, and I will set off; there's nothing to 
wait for.' 

' Yes, there is,' answered the young Drae, ' there's 
me to wait for, and I'm not ready. I only 
said perhaps I would do it, you know, after all, and 
at any rate, you must wait until the full moon, which 
is three days and three nights off. You can meet 
me here on the third night from now if you like, 
not one minute earlier ; so there you see it's no use 
being impatient/ for it made his heart sore to think 
of Violette and Antoine being together again. 

* Wait until the full moon ! ' exclaimed Antoine, 
'indeed I can't, it's such a long way off.' 

' Three days and three nights, as I said,' answered 
the young Drac, c I shall be making up my mind.' 

* Perhaps you'll change your mind,' said Antoine. 

( If I do, then I shall not come here to meet you/ 
answered the Drac, ' so that's all there is to be said 
about it ; ' and thus they parted, each going his 
own way. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ESTEB.ELLE. j 

•Tbere is a lovely lady 
Whom I have often seen, 
She's fair and bright and beautiful, 
And she was born a queen. 

She loves to see all living things 
Repose in sleeping bliss, 
She does not break their slumbers with 
The softness of her kiss.' 

Antoine went home to the Magic Valley. He 
was quite well and strong now, and he and Dame 
Blanche together did all the work that needed to 
be done in the little household, the garden and the 
basket-making, for Pirou was becoming very feeble 
in his old age. 

That day Antoine sat in the dark shed where 
his father had been used to sit when Antoine was a 
little boy, and there he made baskets just as his 
father had made them ; round the corner old Pirou 
sat sunning himself upon a low broken wall, watching 

It 
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a group of narcissus in bloom in front of his 
house; the mistral was blowing, and had swept 
the sky quite clean of mists and clouds ; so that all 
was blue and bright overhead ; down below, looking 
up into the blue sky, were sweet purple violets 
in crowds like a carpet over the Valley; it was 
spring — spring seemed really to have begun on 
that very morning, but Antoine never perceived it, 
sitting far back in the dark little shed, chipping 
long willow wands, and sighing from time to time 
heavily over his work. Dame Blanche went to and 
fro somewhat restlessly that day between the house 
and old Pirou and Antoine, longing to say a word 
of comfort to the latter, but not knowing how. At 
last the night came — night number one of Antoine's 
waiting time, and with the night the soft light of 
the moon. 

Now Antoine slept in that long upstairs room, 
of which I told you in the first part of this story, 
where the fiSes supped, and whose one window 
opened upon the orange trees ; he lay down on his 
bed that night in front of the window, and the 
moonlight fell over him like a silver veil. 

Antoine slept, for his eyes and his heart were 
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heavy with sorrow, and Esterelle the Fee-mother, 
so long since gone away, passing through the Valley 
in the moonlight, came up to the window ; she was 
tall now in all her Fada-stateliness, and crossing 
her arms upon the window-sill, looked in upon her 
son — Esterelle the powerful and beautiful Fada 
whom Antoine never remembered to have seen. 
She knew that he was in trouble, and that was why 
she had come, but Antoine did not awake beneath 
the glances of her wonderful and tender eyes, his 
heart and his dreams were perhaps too full of 
another for him even to be aware of his mother's 
solicitude. So at last Esterelle rose slowly from her 
bending attitude, turned her face another way, and 
passed slowly up the Valley to the mountains. The 
next day passed, and night number two came. 

Antoine lay down and in vain tried to sleep, for 
the heaviness of his sorrow was changed into rest- 
lessness as the time when he was to meet the Drac 
drew nearer, so he lay awake upon his bed, and 
Esterelle, passing through the Valley again, again 
stopped, leaned upon the little window-sill again, 
and looked into the room. This time Antoine saw 
her ; of course, however, he did not know her in 
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the least — how could he? — but he looked intently 
into the face of this beautiful woman who was bend- 
ing down looking at him with deep, lake-like eyes, 
her hair falling like a stream of light over the 
orange tree behind her. 

By-and-bye Antoine rose and opened the win- 
dow, and their faces drew close to one another; 
Esterelle bent closer, and pressing a kiss upon his 
cheek, she said, and her voice was like the music 
of wind and water blended together, inexpressibly 
tender, ' My dear, dear child, you are going to 
encounter a great danger, and have never thought 
of seeking my assistance/ 

c Because I never knew you until this instant, 
dear mother,' answered Antoine, humbly, resting his 
head against her shoulder, and the Fada went on 
speaking. 

< To-morrow night at this very moment, Antoine,you 
will be within the awful chasm in face of the ChSvre 
d'Or himself ; how do you purpose to turn away his 
anger from yourself, or to evade the danger of it ? ' 

c Indeed, dear mother, I know of no way/ he 
answered. 

'Then be guided by me/ said the Fada, and so 
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saying she drew from under her mantle a lantern, 
which she opened and lighted from the beams 
of her own eyes; she then gave it to her 
son. 'When you stand before the ChSvre d'Or/ 
she continued, c hold this light in front of his face, 
he will not be able to look away from it, so you, 
having discovered the entrance to the treasure-den, 
may make bold to enter and enrich yourself. After 
having done so, however, return quickly by the way 
you came, do not linger, for the light in the lantern 
will become gradually dimmer until it dies out 
altogether under the monster's gaze. Farewell, my 
dear child, and may you safely accomplish your 
mission.' 

When the son looked up to thank her she 
was gone, but the lantern remained in his grasp, 
with the curiously gleaming light inside. Antoine 
hid it carefully away until the next evening should 
come, when he would stand in need of its assistance. 
So night number two passed, and day number three 
passed, and the full moon and the third evening 
arrived together. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE TKEASUBE MOUNTAIN. 



•The Serpent filled his treasure-box with diamonds and gold, 
Heaped up and piled up as full as it could hold; 
Then he dug a pit and buried it beneath a holy tree, 
And sat by watching who should pass as griggy as could be.' 

Antoine started off for the Drac's pool long 
before sunset, there was no use waiting at home, he 
said to himself, he might just as well wait at the 
pool ; so to the ravine he went, and never said good- 
bye to any one at home. Old Pirou took no notice, 
he thought that Antoine had gone to gather canes 
and branches for basket making. Dame Blanche 
sat on the high stone steps by the front door, arid 
watched him climbing the hill to the road, as she 
had watched him on that day so very far off, 
when he had first carried baskets to sell at 
Cannes. 

As might be expected, Antoine was first at the 
trusting place, but at sunset the young Drac came, 
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looking very grave, Antoine saw at once, but re- 
solute. 'Are you ready?' asked Antoine, and the 
Drac answered immediately, 'Yes, I am ready.' 
Then he instructed Antoine how to take his form 
off: you would have thought that the poor boy 
was dead if you had seen his body laid upon the 
Bank as the young Drac saw it, but he of course 
knew better. He did not keep Antoine waiting, but 
at once gave him his own form to put on — oh ! dear, 
it was so uncomfortable. You know how wretched 
it is to have to wear even one shoe that pinches, or 
a frock with a rough piece of lining round the 
throat ; fancy what it must be when the dress 
pinches everywhere, and the lining is rough all 
through. This was just Antoine's case when he 
found himself inside the Drac's body; as for the 
Drac himself, he contracted smaller and smaller into 
one of those golden rings which, as you know, Dracs 
can become at pleasure, and lay upon the surface of 
the water like a moonlight crown, quite still and 
silent, watching the form of Antoine upon the bank 
at his side. 

You will like to know first what happened to 
Antoine. Well, he set off all right to the Saut-du*. 
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Loup, with his lantern, and after a very long walk 
lie got there, and when he got there he listened 
intently, before he began to climb the hill. He 
heard the sound of munching, so he knew he was 
all right, and pressed on in the direction from 
whence the sound came. The first step of his path 
led him through a garden of violets, fancy what he 
must have felt coming upon these there, smelling 
so sweetly in the midnight air ; he gathered a little 
bunch of them, laid them next his heart, and went 
on: the path grew dark and rugged, but he never 
lost the sound of the crunching, and he never 
hesitated which turn to take. 

At length — yes, Antoine's heart did beat much 
faster than it had ever done before, for he had 
reached the edge of the abyss, a yawning gulf of 
darkness in the midst of the mountain, and down 
below was the monster — red, luminous — like a dun- 
coloured cloud fallen into the chasm. For an 

* 

instant Antoine thought that he must turn and 
flee, and give up this terrible mission, the sight of 
the monster so appalled him, but love was stronger 
than fear, so he went on. He clambered down to 
the place where the ChSvre d'Or was browsing, and 
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hung the lantern upon a juniper twig in front of 
his face, taking the precaution to light a torch for 
himself at the flame before doing so. In an instant 
the crunching ceased, and Antoine then easily dis- 
covered the entrance of the treasure-den. 

It was into a still deeper darkness than that of the 
abyss that he now plunged — down into the very 
bowels of the earth ; can you imagine doing such a 
thing as groping about there alone, with only a small 
piece of candle, say, and nobody to speak to ? yet that 
is just what Antoine did ; don't you think that he 
must have loved Violette very much? However, 
xhe getting the gold together was not hard work, 
you will be glad to hear, for it lay about in heaps, 
so that he could easily gather as much as he 
could carry away. 

Whilst he was rifling one heap, he disturbed 
something half buried under it, and behold there 
was an old Follet lying all by himself in this 
doleful place ; he was very, very old, with quite 
white hair, bleared eyes, and stooping shoulders, 
and he told Antoine that he had lost his way 
upon the mountain, and fallen into the treasure 
hole, so many thousand years ago that he could 
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not remember how many, he had been trying to 
count the gold pieces, he said, ever since he got in, 
but he could never go beyond a million, after that 
number he always lost his cue, and had to begin 
again. Antoine offered to take the poor old Follet 
away with him, but the strange creature refused to 
-come, saying that he did there very well on the 
whole, and would rather stay, so Antoine left him 
beginning 'one, two, three,' over again. 

The goat was still looking into the lantern as An- 
toine passed to climb the abyss again, but when he 
reached the top, which he did more quickly than you 
would expect, considering how much encumbered he 
was with gold, he heard sounds of thumping and 
grinding down below; this was the goat stamping 
and trampling in rage and wonder, the light had 
gone out by this time, and the monster knew that 
he had been robbed ; he thought that he was tramp- 
ling the intruder to death, and tearing him with 
his horns. How glad Antoine was to feel that the 
Chevre d'Or was mistaken this time, and that it 
was only the rough earth and brushwood which 
he was ravaging in his anger. So Antoine hap- 
pily speeded away through valleys and over hills, 
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until he reached the ravine and the pool, and came 
to the edge of the water ; to the edge, looking for 
the gold ring in the water, for the silent form upon 
the bank. Alas! the one had disappeared, and he 
could nowhere discern the other. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE RING AND THE BODY. 

'A cold wind swept across the moor. 
The night was rough and wild ; 
There was one traveller travelling o'er, 
A ragged beggar child. 

A helpless, lonely child bereft 
Of its last beggar friend; 
One of a wandering family, left 
Alone her life to end. 

The earth a grave, the sky a shroud. 
What could she hope or do! 
Yet once the rough wind cleft a cloud, 
And brought one ttar to view.' 

Shall I tell you what had happened whilst 
Antoine was away? The young Drac floated like 
a moonlight crown, as I told you, on the surface of 
the pool, whilst Antoine's body lay stretched upon 
the bank close by. The ring kept watch beside 
the body — the little gold ring which encircled the 
sorrowful one's soul. Undoubtedly he was very 
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sorrowful ; he thought of Violette and of her love 
for Antoine, and Antoine's love for her, and of the 
happiness which they were going to enjoy together ; 
he knew quite well that Antoine would come safely 
back, and that his father would willingly give 
Violette up for such a ransom as would be offered 
for her. Of Antoine's good fortune he had no 
doubt. 

Could he bear to live and see them happy? 
But why should he? A horrid thought came into 
his mind. There lay Antoine's form helpless beside 
hi m — what could be easier to do ? — he would do it. 
He would slip the body on, and keep it for his 
own, and never let Antoine have it again ; Antoine 
should be the Drac and he would be Antoine and 
marry Violette, and Violette should love him. Then 
Antoine might weep away his life in bitterness. 
With this thought the ring darted up to the bank, 
and the young Drac began hastily to disentangle 
himself from it, but at the moment in which he 
began to do this, he remembered the kiss which 
Violette had once given him, and a slender stream 
of joy trickled into his heart ; how kind, how ten- 
der little Violette had been to him that once, and, 
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as joy cannot live with any evil thing, the evil 
thoughts died away that it might remain. c No/ 
he said to himself, and stopped, and the ring 
bounded lightly hack again from the edge of the 
pool into its centre, where it rested tremulously at 
first, and then still. c I will never do it/ said 
the Drac ; c what ! deceive Violette, and injure 
Antoine, whom she loves ? ' The very idea became 
hateful to him. 

The night wore on, the air grew more chilly, 
the moon had set, and the sun was not risen ; it 
became very cold, and a stealthy footstep approached. 
The guardian ring swam up and down alert, and 
behold a wolf with fiery eyes was prowling in the 
darkness, sniffing round Antoine's body. The wolf 
was savage, thin, and very hungry, and would cer- 
tainly soon have eaten Antoine up, and then — I 
can't think what would have happened — O! will 
you believe it? for one moment the young Drac- 
was tempted to let the wolf do this. Letting 
Antoine be killed would not be deceiving Violette, 
he thought, and he should at least be spared the 
pain of seeing his rival happy and prosperous, but 
then Violette would weep. Alas ! alas ! had he not 
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already caused her sufficient tears? To save her 
one he would at that moment willingly have allowed 
the wolf to devour him. But there was no need 
of this, it was only saving Antoine that was so 
necessary, so he gathered all his strength together, 
and gave one of those terrific screams or whistles, 
or whatever one can call them, which Dracs can 
give at night in cold, dark places; it would have 
started a whole army of wolves, and it effectually 
set off this one, who scampered so fast up the 
hill-side that a lightning flash could hardly have 
caught him. 

The young Drac's scream, however, did some- 
thing besides frightening the wolf, it brought the 
old Drac to the spot, up in hot haste from the 
river-palace below, to know what sport was up. 
When he saw his son floating about as a gold 
ring, he was very scornful : c What on earth do you 
think can be the good of disporting yourself in 
that manner ? ' he exclaimed, c at this time of night, 
youll not catch anybody now, I promise you. 
Can't you wait until daylight, like a sensible Drac, 
and not call me up for nothing.' 

1 1 didn't call you up/ answered the young Drac ; 
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i I didn't want anybody to come, and I had reasons 
of my own for whistling, which perhaps I can explain 
if you will come a little further down stream with 
me,' and all the time he was saying this the young 
Drac had been floating steadily and swiftly away 
round the corner, so as to get his father as quickly 
as possible from the spot where Antoine's body was 
lying, for he was in mortal terror lest the old 
monster should see and steal it off-hand. 

It was just as this little contretemps, then, had 
taken place that Antoine came back, as I told you, 
to the pool's edge, where he looked in vain for the 
ring, and on account of the darkness was unable 
to distinguish his own form, which, as you know, 
lay there waiting for him all the time. Antoine 
ran miserably up and down the stream searching, 
and at last came up with the two Dracs, who were 
still in high dispute. 'Where is my body?' cried 
Antoine, angrily rushing up to the ring. <Ol 
faithless, miserable one ! ' but the ring, gleaming 
with a quite unusual brightness, darted rapidly 
back to the pool, calling Antoine to follow as it 
did so. There Antoine finding his form all safe, 
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precisely where lie had left it, put it joyfully on 
again, whilst the young Drac put on his form also, 
not so joyfully. 

The two friends, — yes they were friends now, for 
Antoine was deeply grateful to the Drac, and the 
Drac loved Antoine because he had rendered him a 
service ; nothing makes one love another so much 
as this does — the friends therefore went together 
to the old Drac, and began to bargain with him 
about Violette's ransom. 

Antoine shook the golden pieces in the hundred 
little bags which he carried slung round his waist ; 
merely the sound of the gold made the old Drac 
leap for joy, he was almost as glad as he had been 
when he thought he saw Count Raymond dead 
before him. i Do it again/ he said to Antoine, 
and Antoine did it again ; then the greedy old 
creature rolled about amongst the bushes in dumb 
delight. 'Do it again/ he said, and as Antoine 
did it the third time, he sprang up, and dashed 
down into the river-palace for the key of Violette's 
prison. In a minute he came back again, almost 
choking himself in his haste, and handed the key 

K 
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to Antoine, who counted out the hundred bags into 
his clutching hands; then off went the old Drac 
down below to count his gold out, and the two 
friends clasped hands over the key. 



CHAFFER XXII. 

STJN-SPRTTES. . 

'O! when we met one silent hour, 
Under the lemon tree in flower, 
My love and I, beside the sea, 
The roses blushed beneath the sky, 
The roses blushed against the sea, 
As she before my ardent eye- 
She kist a rose and gave it me, 
At our good-bye— 
Thou happy, happy, happy rose, 
Might but my lips with thee transpose.' 

It was early morning. 01 what a day it was 
that began that hour! I have seen one or two 
such days, but they are rare — all the Fees were 
abroad in haste to tell one another that rain and 
wind and storm had all passed away, and that 
the season of sunshine, and roses, and love, had 
begun ; sweeping, gathering, clustering, from hill 
and valley, from little rosy clouds, from every de- 
licious gust of flower-scented air they came, and 
they continued to come. The whole world was full 
of delights. 

M % 
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Antoine by land and the young Drac by the 
river, set off to the Bay of Roses; when they 
reached it, the Drac took the key from his friend's 
hand, and plunging into the sea, swam away to 
unlock the prison door. 

Antoine waited for Violette beneath the orange 
and lemon trees, upon a ground carpeted with 
lilac and scarlet flowers, light pink rose wreaths 
crossed between him and the wonderfully blue 
water, the sky overhead being still more blue. 
Violette came to him there, and they kissed be- 
tween the roses by the sea. There they remained 
for hours side by side, telling each other of all 
their sorrow and of all their joy, and the air 
around them was full of whispers of love, be- 
cause this was Valentine's day amongst the Fadas. 
The little sun-sprites danced upon the water for so 
many weddings beforehand, that by midday they 
had danced all the blue out of the sea in their 
mad delight. Then Antoine and Violette became 
more silent, and sat hand in hand under the shade of 
the trees, and two turtle doves cooed from amongst 
the lemon flowers, until the noon and the after- 
noon were passed and the sun had sunk to rest. 
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The two happy ones got up and walked together 
by the sea, until the road wound away homewards 
amongst the hills; so they passed along, and the 
sky blushed all over with joy at their happiness, 
it hung like a canopy of roses over their heads. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

« 

EOSE LEAVES AND SPINDLES. 

* O ! a rose is the emblem of love, 
And a bird is the emblem of mirth ; 
But a passion-flower is above 
All the love and the joy of the earth.* 

Would you like to know what had befallen the 
old Drac? As soon as he had carried his money 
bags down below, he began to count out his gold, 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds of round, rich 
Louis-d'ors, he piled them up in heaps, thoroughly 
absorbed in his work. By-and-bye he found that 
he had not room enough for his treasure, the piles 
would have reached to the ceiling but for the 
Frejus candelabra, so he jumped upon the table and 
prepared to take it down. I dare say you can 
guess what happened. This candelabra was, as you 
know, no common candelabra, and was therefore 
naturally and justly displeased at the Drac's in- 
tention of putting it aside for the sake of common 
gold, so before the Drac could touch it with his 
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wicked hands, the candelabra pulled both itself and 
the ceiling down upon the old monster's head, and 
crushed him to death. A monster-headed rock 
still marks the place where this happened. 

There was riotous work now in the river-palaces. 
All the Drac's servants, surprised by the earth- 
quake and the noise, ran about here and there in 
dismay. The palace itself was so shaken that the 
roof fell in in many places; a great confusion of 
rocks is now to be seen where it used to stand. 
The noise extended up the Valine Riante as far as 
to the ch&teau of Count Raymond, from which the 
Drac's sister rushed out in terror to see what had 
taken place. When she got to the ravine she 
found her brother dead, and all his effects scat- 
tered about without anybody to guard them, for 
the servants were all gone miles away by this time ; 
now she was not greedy of riches, but she was 
very inquisitive, so she poked about here and there 
to see what she could find. Presently she saw 
something crumpled under a stone which attracted 
her attention, and going up to look at it, she dig- 
covered that it was a human form, one of those 
which the Drac had been used to wear. 
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The Drac's sister took it up, shook it free from 

crumples, and fell back in a dead faint — it was 

Count Raymond's form! She was overcome with 
sorrow, dismay, and anger; the Count then was 
dead, and he who had been her husband was not her 
love, she had been cruelly and wickedly deceived; 
it was not true, after all, that the Count looked so 
differently out of the water, as she had been told, 
when she had seen no likeness to him in Roque. 

Poor thing, she shed many bitter tears as she 
thought of all this, and by-and-bye she took the 
poor crumpled form to the Eucalyptus tree, and 
spread it carefully there in the shade, weeping 
over it, and laying it out with something like real 
love and tenderness; then she threw herself into 
the river, and moaned down to the sea, from whence 
she never came back any more, nor did she ever 
again even look upon dry land. 

As soon as she was gone the Eucalyptus-dwarfe 
came down from the tree and took the body in 
hand, plaistering, rubbing, stretching, until they 
had thoroughly restored it to its natural condition, 
and that very evening the poor Count, who had 
been separated from it so long, going chattering 
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by as usual through the dark ravine — a voice 
without a form — saw it with delight inexpressible, 
and clothed himself with it again. So Violette 
found her dear father in his own chateau when she 
and Antoine got home. 

What became of Roque? When he saw what 
manner of things were taking place all round him, 
Roque ran away to the distant wooded hills, where 
he led a lonely life amongst the pines and the 
yellow broom and the wolves, and became a char- 
coal burner. As for the servants at the ch&teau, 
some of them turned back again to be good people 
as they used to be, and the rest were changed into 
praying mantises. 

Did you ever see one of these creatures? They 
are thin, O! so thin, like little bits of brown or 
green stick, and they have four long, thin legs; 
no, two of the legs are arms, I think ; at any rate, 
they hold them up just as if they were, and clasp 
their hands in front as if they were saying their 
prayers, or begging of somebody; the country 
people think that the little mantis is praying when 
they see him do this, and therefore they say in 
passing, ' Pries le bon Dieu pour moi,' and imagine 
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that this helps them in some way or other. It was 
not altogether a had end for the Lutin-servants to 
be changed into mantises, for they spent their time 
in trying to get good, some of them succeeded, but 
some have been trying ever since and are not good 
yet. I have watched them often in the Magic Val- 
ley, and even when they are in the middle of their 
prayers I have seen them make a dash at a fly, but 
I think in time they will overcome this propensity. 

By the way, I found that very Lutin-page the 
other day who crushed Violette's finger, you would 
not have known him from a bit of stick, but that 
he was creeping about in the sun ; he crept upon 
my friend's parasol and put his hands up. What 
did she do with him ? Well, she put him into a 
bottle of spirits of wine, because we saw that he 
was coming to no good ; he was so extremely thin, 
like that Augustus, you know, who died when he 
reached the same extremity. He had always liked 
spirits, and was pleased to go inside our bottle. 
Any day you like I can show him to you. 

After a while Antoine and Violette were mar- 
ried. The day before their marriage they walked 
through the valleys together, and invited every- 
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redding, for this is the custom in 
country even now; it was a pretty sight to 



tnexr counny even now; 11 w» a preny signt to 
sec them upon that sonny day in spring-, going 
from home to home, up and down the gentle hills 
«nl dales of Magic Land, they asked a// 

forgetting 



rich and poor alike, high and low, not forgetting 
all the pet ^*»™*ls of Antoine ? s childhood. Eren 
the messenger bee came; the porple fish, alas! could 
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not come, but he read an account of it all in the 
c Field,' some time afterwards, when the riTer over- 
flowed. Ton will be pleased to hear that the same 
kind-hearted priest married them who had married 
EstereUe and old Kron, and after the service was 
over he took from their hiding-place all the gold 
pieces that were left of those which Esterejfe h^j 
laid upon the altar, and placed them again th 
and blessed them, and hehold, they all ro^ * 
flew through the church-roof into the skr 1^ 
they ^ ere <****&& mto shooting stars. It V 6I * 
to see one of these, and if one has presence ^ ^ 
at the time one does so to turn the 0^1 * ? **M 
poeket, and say, -Bring me good l Uek ** °^ 
nooey,' one shall never want f or ^ / ^***ll^ 
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But are you thinking it strange all this time 
that Violette, the Count's daughter, should marry 
a basket maker ? Dear children, in Magic Land it 
is only wicked people who think such a thing as 
this strange, so you must not ; Antoine and Violette 
loved one another, and that was enough, ah ! more 
than enough. May you, dear children, enjoy even 
a little of such happiness as they enjoyed — their 
whole world was full of roses and love. 

Count Raymond lived in his chateau in the 
Valine Biante, and made everybody happy again 
upon his property; he became, perhaps, somewhat 
unnecessarily careful of the body from which he 
had been separated and had missed so dreadfully, for 
he spent almost all his time in having it doctored ; 
he had a row of Eucalyptus trees planted in front 
of his chateau, and received visits from the doctors 
many times every day; he was nervously afraid of 
draughts of air, and even upon the hottest summer 
days, persisted in wearing three large silk hand- 
kerchiefs round his throat, but then he had a theory 
that what keeps heat in keeps heat off; I don't 
know how this might have been. 

The blue woman who, as well as Violette, had 
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been released from under the sea, rented the oil 
mill of the Count, who caused the cosiest little 
cottage to be built for her upon the slope of the hill 
above it; there she lived with her son, whom she 
had left a baby when she went to the river-palace, 
and whom she found again a man. He did all the 
work of the mill, and she and Dame Blanche, who also 
became a member of the household, kept the house- 
place and garden tidy between them. Any body 
passing by the oil-mill summer or winter would be 
sure to see Dame Blanche sitting upon the door step 
spinning, and the little blue woman going to and 
fro busily between her pretty garden and her tidy 
house ; they were all three so comfortable together, 
the blue woman and her son and Dame Blanche. 

But did not old Pirou want Dame Blanche ? No, 
he did not need her any more ; old Pirou found 
Esterelle again amongst the mountains, and died 
content, or, rather, I should say, Esterelle found him 
and laid him gently to sleep upon a moonlit cloud. 
That was the end of old Pirou, and it was a happy 
one ; I have seen him sometimes floating in and 
out amongst the gaps of the hills, and have thought 
how sweet and peaceful it would be to lie so, a little 
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cold, perhaps — yes, but to one who has died there 
is neither cold nor heat. 

Soon after their marriage a new house was built 
for Violette and Antoine in the Magic Valley ; the 
building went on at night, and it was accomplished 
by Fee-workers. Esterelle brought all the stones 
for it herself from 'very, very far off,' the country 
people used to say who saw her come winding down 
the mountain at sunset, spinning as she came, and 
carrying large blocks of marble on the top of her 
spindle, as easily as if they had been so many rose 
leaves. — Ah! it was indeed a palace of roses that 
she built for her children. 

And the young Drac — do you think that the 
roses had all died out of the world for him, and 
that the sunshine had faded out of his sky? No, 
it was not so ; to him there was given the bud of 
an immortal rose, all fresh and dewy, as if gathered 
in the early, early morning, from the fields of light* 
Ah! children, that is a rose worth getting even a 
glance at, what must it be to have it for one's 
own to keep, as the young Drac had? Did it 
make him happy ? It was not so much that it gave 
him iappiness, as that his heart became more capable 
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of loving ; he had begun, you know, by loving Vio- 
lette, then he loved Antoine for Violette's sake; 
and then the beautiful children who came from 
the Magic Valley and played beside his waters, and 
his heart grew larger and larger, until it embraced 
the valleys and the hills and the plain, down to the 
very sea itself, to which there is no end, for it 
encircles the whole world. Such was the young 
Drac's love, and he worked for everybody, and made 
every one happy and prosperous, and helped families 
to thrive and grow up and spread, and made more 
and more happiness wherever he could amongst all 
the laughing valleys from the Saut-du-Loup to the 
sea. 

The young Drac lived for hundreds of years, he 
is alive now, and he works and loves still; he is 
happy, too — O ! how happy he is when he feels the 
hands of little children dabbling in his stream ; he 
makes the ripples run so gently between their 
fingers, brings the prettiest fish up for them to 
look at, and fills their buckets to the brim with 
shining water. 

Children make him think again of the days long 
past, of Antoine's and Violette's children — those 
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beautiful first children whom he loved. I cannot tell 
you where these have all gone now, but I am sure 
that the descendants of Antoine and Violette are 
still alive somewhere, indeed their names linger in 
all the country round; so the people go on and the 
happiness lasts, and the sunshine and the roses and 
the love. 



